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IN THE LANE. 


MET her in the lane to-day, 
And who she was 1 did not know; 
1 think perhaps the thrushes knew, 
For when she came their notes grew low. 


The sky hung softly over her, 

The trees bent down to watch her pass, 
The little breezes held their breath 

To hear her footfall on the grass. 


I saw her gown’s white sweep and fold, 
I saw the clovers in her hand; 

lier dainty presence seemed to bring 
A spring-time glory through the land 


Here is the beech-tree where she stopped 
And pulled a bough of wavering green. 

With lingering and soft caress, 

1 saw the leaves about her lean. 


Oh, laughing little leaves, be still, 
And do not mock me over-much. 

Oh, be contented, little leaves, 
Made ever happy by her touch. 


Sweet maiden face, to me unknown, 
In all unbroken dreaming reat. 
One link I hold which binds us now— 
A beech-leaf that your hand has blessed 
Susan OREIGHTON WILLIAMS. 


THE FOURTIH. 

VERY July we celebrate with pomp and pageantry a 

4 day set apart from its fellows by the record of what 
wus done during its pregnant hours more than a century 
ago. The Fourth of July gathers to itself all that is 
solemn, grand, and beautiful in the patriotic thought of 
the nation. When it was first honored by the brave deed 
of the fearless and strenuous souls who declared in the 
immortal document that the country of their love must 
be free from domination by a power across the sea, and 
that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness were the 
dearest desires and rights of mankind, the handful of 
Americans whose determination was thus forever inscribed 
beside the Magna Charta of their fathers was numerically 
insignificant. We are hardly able, in this day of prosper- 
ity, to point out the contrast between our present and that 
past. Nothing like the phenomenal growth of this re- 
public has ever been seen on earth. At the gateways of 
the ocean, beside the shores of the inland lakes, at the 
feet of great mountains, in the midst of rolling prairies, 
cities have sprung into being, and within the memory of 
men not yet oki or decrepit vast populations have as 
sembled, and mighty industries have flourished where 
once stretched open fields beyond a solitary fort, or a few 
settlers’ homes. Even the convulsion of our civil war, 
far from arresting the nation’s progress, has only served 
to send it swinging forward with a stronger impulse and 
more rapid pace. 

If we are not yet respected as we should be in the 
councils of the world, it has been due less to the fact that 
our geographical position and our comparative remote- 
ness have kept us safe from distarbance, and made us 
generally pacific in our dealings, than to the peril of our 
swiftly gathering wealth. Rich in resource, occupied 
with our own affairs, attaining with ease from limitation 
to luxury, we have perhaps cared too much for the ma- 
terial and too little for the ideal. The day has come 
when we owe it to the world at large, and to all who 
dwell within our borders, to let our flag everywhere stand 
morally in favor of human rights and human advance- 
ment 

That was the spirit of those who consecrated the Fourth 
of July. If the Fourth has any meaning beyond that of 
the mere memorial, it should be the spirit of us all in 1896. 

A great change has come about in the past few years in 
the way of keeping the Fourth. It is still ushered in by 
the booming of cannon and the ringing of bells, and pro- 
cessions following drums mark the morning hours, while 
fireworks finish the day with a brave display of rockets, 
pin wheels, Roman candles, and showers and cascades of 
flame. Thus far the public celebrates, with the muni- 
cipality authorizing funds to cover the expense, and in 
larger towns or smaller villages there is little difference 
in the order of proceedings. In household life the day 
marks the high-rolling tide of the summer holidays. As 
in winter we date events from Christmas, in summer we 
regard the Fourth as a mile-stone for memory. But we 
women might well pause and consider whether we are 
taking advantage of the Fourth as we ought, in fostering 
the patriotic spirit among our sons and daughters. Few 
of these are familiar, as we used to be, with the burnin 
words of the great Declaration. Few of us read aed 
and. re-read and study the history of our nation, a nation 
which has behind it so bright a career and before it so 
splendid an opportunity. Few of us, comparatively, are 
thrilled with the love of our land and with pride in its 
name and fame as we should be. On the faces of confident 
young Americans there is too often a sneer where there 
should be a smile when patriotism is the theme. On the 
Fourth we may well renew our spoken love for our na- 
tive land, and perhaps sing in the family, as the morning 
breaks, some such stirring lyric as Dr. Holmes gave us in 
** Union and Liberty ”: 

* Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 
Borne throagh their battle-fields’ thander and flame, 
Blazoved in song and illumined in story, 
Wave o'er o« all who inherit their fame. 
Up with oar banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
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Spread its fair emb! from tain to 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the nation's cry, 
Union and Liberty one evermore.” 





KINDERGARTEN WORK IN HOSPITALS. 


FTER long months Mathilda Wadsworth is at home 
aguin, and that means joy to us all. Affairs will 
detain her in town for some time, and the lives of way- 
farers will therefore be enriched. For nobody else, as I 
have said and written many times before, does so many 
things for people and in so many lovely ways. 

If she is to be gone from town for a wiuter—in Egypt, 
India, or the south of France, any place to which the 
pleasure of others takes her—she remembers that Christ- 
mas is coming, and she leaves beautiful gifts behind her, 
to be delivered on Christmas eve at the houses of her 
friends, just as if she were here and but a few blocks away. 
If she fees a cheerful young attendant at some hotel—and 
theories against feeing have never troubled her, ber one 
desire being to help with all the riches at her disposal—if 
she gives fees then, they are never crumpled bank-notes 
or battered silver coin thrust with ungracious reluctance 
into the palms of the expectant, but gold pieces chosen 
for that purpose, selected by ber at the bank, because of a 
brightness that will help to please those into whose days 
but little color comes. 

There are in the Adirondacks now young working-girls 
kept there by her bounty—young girls whose lungs would 
long since have failed them in the air of town. Every- 
where there are people, indeed, whose lives would have 
been but arid wastes had it not been for her sympathtetic 
action. She is filled full of generous impulse, of an over- 
powering desire to make everything beautiful that she 
touches, whether it be a life, & room, or so frivolous a 
thing as an unbecoming bonnet worn by some friend. 

And yet with all these qualities of character she is still 
the most distinguished and the most delightful of women, 
the only woman, in fact, upon whose manners one might 
safely model, without reservation, those of any young girl, 
so exquisitely are tact and distinction, kindlimess and dig- 
nity, humor and charm, knowledge of social forms and 
simplicity of life, blended in her. 

As a matter of course, then, Mathilda Wadsworth’s 
home-coming means a time of rejoicing with us all. When 
she appeared on Mrs. Van Twiller’s veranda this after- 
noon, dressed in no mediey of colors nor wild exaggera 
tion of herbage on her hat, but with certain subdued 
effects that only enhanced the regal quality of her ‘bear- 
ing, she became at once, as she always does, the one wo- 
man present. The young girls with teacups in their 
hands, the men with cigarettes between their fingers— 
under the shadows of Mrs. Van Twillér’s vine cigarettes 
are permissible—the Professor now and then tapping the 
air with his golden-rimmed spectacles, all turned a gaze 
upon her. If she were conscious of being a centre of in- 
terest, she gave no evidence’ of it, except as a hostess 
might who bore the pleasure of all her guests in mind. 

I do not know how it was that she opened the way to a 
discussion of a subject lying near her heart, but before 
long she began to talk of what had been done last winter 
with the kindergartens among the children’s hospitals. 
The work for years has appealed to her. She had recog- 
nized long since that at no time could the children of the 
very poor be so amenable to helpful influences as when 
they lay, little cripples, in the cribs of orthopedic wards— 
a time that had been too often wasted before she and 
others began. Separated from their families, from all 
that tended to counterbalance the teacher's power, these 
children were in a position to be lifted and guided as 
never before. She told us of a small boy, a poor cripple, 
without education, in Washington, who had so benefited 
by the instruction he received while lying in a hospital 
crib that he became confidential stenographer at last to a 
Secretary of State. 

She described to us also—I wish I could give her words 
and the tones of her voice—what she sometimes saw in 
these hospital kindergartens, where children strapped to 
planks, some face downward, and all deformed, were 
wheeled up to the teacher's table to go through their ex- 
ercises with the rest. 

It was not hard to convince us that a nobler work was 
seldom planned. For we have grown beyond the day 
when we have accepted invalidism and physical ircapac- 
ity as a time of righteous inactivity and no opportunity 
for growth. L ° 


THE CUP THAT CHEERS. 
VERY afternoon at five o'clock we have reason to 

4 wonder what our ancestresses did without a social 
cup of tea. How could they be gay; how could they be 
gossipy; how could they be confidential; how could they 
extract the last fineness and delicacy from life; what excuse 
had they for gatherings—without the pretext of the cup 
of tea? 

Alas! in those days they had no china,either. The beau- 
tiful Celadon, the blue and white Nankin, the egg-shell, 
the crackly-ware — was it some provision of Providence 
that they came along at the same time that tea itself did? 
Blessed provision! Now as we take our cup from some 
kind hand we hardly know whether the beauty of the bit 
of porcelain, the old India with its little gods and ladies, 
the Dresden with its jewelled bouquets, the Sévres with 
its satisfying tints, affords us more pleasure, or the gust 
of Canton tea scented in the drying with odoriferous leaves, 
or the slight excitement, the flowerlike fragrance and deli- 
cate aroma, of the Ceylon that we sip, and that makes us 
half believe the old saying that all good things come out 
of the East. Neither beer nor wine could have given 
those young grandmothers of ours the comfort that we 
ourselves find in a cup of tea—a comfort that is so craved 
by every woman, rich or poor, that a “‘ drawing of tea” is 
something never refused to the beggar at the door, and 
that in times of war and scarcity and poverty causes ev- 
erything that can act as its substitute to be sought for, 
from the sweet herb to the bitter apple leaf. For what is 
it the physiologists tell us about it? Let us remember, 
when those masculine critics, who will not be tempted into 
sharing its delights, utter their aspersions concerning our 
innocent habits, that tea restores the tone of the nerves, 
quickens the pulse, increases the action of the skin, and 
promotes all vital functions. Do we not know by expe- 
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rience how caeting and comforting is the mere warmth 
of the draught, what magic change it has wrought 
upon fatigue? When a nervous headache is at hand we 
never stop to ask is it the black tea, which all the pekoes 
are—the flowery, the orange, the oolong, the Assam—is it 
the Young Hyson gathered when the April leaves burst 
from the bud, and carried only overland, since the sea robs 
it of its flavor, now and then, rarely, finding its way to us, 
or is it the Japanese Imperial rolled in tiny balls, as pre- 
cious as a pearl and hardly larger, the Formosa which has 
gathered a jasmine savor from the iron in the soil, or any 
green tea which owes its color to its swift subjection to 
heat immediately upon gathering? It is tea, and it is all 
born of the same white-flowered bush, whose blossoms are 
the sisters of the spotless camellia. Perhaps it may seem 
singular to the unacquainted that the same leaf, given dif- 
ferent treatment, will produce such totally different effect 
as that belonging to the black und green teas, or as that 
of the coarse and common congo—which merely means 
much worked over—and that of the delicious pale extract of 
a tea which now and then the Czar of all the Russias gives 
to those of his friends whose service he would acknow- 
ledge, and whieh seems as though one were drinking no- 
thing less priceless and perfect than melted pink topazes 
—if pink topazes could have the tang of spice, the life of 
flowers. But it 1s not more singular than the fact that all 
the several varieties of the tea-plant have been produced 
merely by the differing cultivation of one identical shrub. 
Since the informal and tiny cup of tea came into vogue 
five o'clock is a charmed hour. What other hour in the 
day has such enjoyment, rest, relaxation, genial comrade- 
ship? It has come to be tacitly understood that the words 
spoken then are as sacred as those spoken at the ancient 
banquet where the rose was suspended as the symbol of 
silence. Everything combines to help it work its spell— 
the drawing-room, the firelight, the flowers, the pretay 
toilettes that make the faces pretty, the kindly spirit, the 
kindling wit, the equipage of silver and gold and all the 
exquisiteness of china. Perhaps the draught is of the 
pleasant English breakfast tea, so called, as innocuous as 
the cambric tea of the doll’s play-house; perhaps it is an 
aromatic blend of various leaves, which has its own deli 
ciousness—a blend of the oolong,which means black drag 
ov, the souchong or the little plant, and any other of the 
pekoes which have been perfumed by the cowslip-colored 
blossoms of the sweet-scented olive; or else_it is of the 
Ceylon, that flower of flowers, grown in the old Serendib 
of the Arabian Nights, under a tropical sky, where the sea 
creaming against battlemented rocks is truly the ** sap 
phire-spangled marriage ring of the lund,” where the tea 
plant, which was originally Indian, finds its own habitat, 
the neighbor of the palm, absorbing into itself something 
of the sweetness and spirit of the luxuriant blossoms about 
it, a hint of cinnamon, a dreafh of frangipani and of 
the white vanilla flower, that gives you vigor as you mere- 
ly take the incense of its vapor. ‘ When I drink Ceylon 
tea,” said one fair enthusiast, ‘I always remember that 
the last resting-place of the Buddha’s foot before leaving 
earth for heaven was on the top of a mountain of Ceylon.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ANTIDOTE TO WEALTH. 


NE can hardly read the letters from Europe describing 
fashionable society without discovering that it 1s 
perfectly possible for Americans, even those who have 
been regarded at home as rather vulgar and pushing, to 
get at least far enough in the English circles of fashion to 
see and describe the grandest functions. How the know 
ledge is obtained is not the question. Like the snubbed 
man of the world in the inimitable Dolly Dialogues, tlese 
witnesses may at least claim that if they do not meet Lord 
Mickleham socially they know his valet. Even in the 
smaller field of America it is known that old John, the 
black head waiter at the Ocean House, in Newport,used to 
furnish regular material for certain lady journalists by his 
hints of conversations overheard, reminiscences of family 
history, and even descriptions of dress. In a more highly 
developed fashionable life John appears in the form of 
some impoverished cousin of a countess, or one of those 
**led-captains ” of whom we read in old English novels. 
As our war correspondents during the civil war used 
frankly to avow that they picked up incidents from desert- 
ers or “intelligent contrabands,” and described them as 
personal observations; so any capable woman, trained by 
long practice, can no doubt extract from the very outskirts 
of a Queen’s Drawing Room materials for a minute inven- 
tory of the Duchess of Mariborough’s diamonds, with in- 
cidental remarks quoted from ‘‘ the dear duchess” or from 
**a former lady of honor.” 

We are steadily outgrowing the impression that wealth 
is a peculiarly American institution, or exerts its chief 
charms in this country. The love of it is hardly to be 
called a transplanted taste, for its spell is as old as the his- 
tory of the world and as wide as the earth's circumference. 
There is nowhere a tribe so savage in Asia or Africa that 
the prestige of power does not attach itself to those who 
have more horses, more camels, or more wives than their 
fellows. But the thing which gives the utmost prestige 
to wealth is its power to intrench itself in the form of 
hereditary aristocracy. Great wealth is, in its last analysis, 
powerless to obtain great social prizes in America, because 
there are no such prizes. It can at the ulmost spend a 
great deal of money for a while, but that is all it can do. 
Let us suppose that it can even buy a Presidency—but 
what is that? Four years of torment, and then “ the rest 
is silence.” Apart from this, American wealth must trans- 
slant itself to get peculiar and exclusive social enjoyments. 

t is a great compliment to America. 

People who have no visible imagination in any other 
direction are always ready to be imaginative in thinking of 
an hereditary class; and do not see that it is and must be in 
all but a very small proportion of cases the mere embodi- 
ment and perpetuation of wealth. “ Every great family,” 
says a high historical regen b *‘descends from one mean 
man.” There occurred a sudden rise, usually traceable to 
magnificent bribes, great frauds, or 1 woman's shame—all 
these being measurable in money. In the English titled 
classes we see a constant transfer of untitled riches, used 
for the right political party, into ennobled wealth. It is 
largely a more gilded and veneered Tammany. Witness 
the commonplace comment of the London Spectator on 
the honors bestowed by the British government on the 
last Queen's birthday. ‘Lord Salisbury was not dis- 
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tributing them eccentrically, but according to the regular 
custom, taking wealthy squires like Mr. E. Heneage and 
Colonel Malcolm of Poltalloch for his pee ; and giv- 
ing baronetcies to Mr, R. U. P. Fitzgerald, Mr. W. O. Dal- 
gileish, Mr. Lewis McIver, Mr. J. Verdie, and Mr. C. Cave, 
because they are wealthy men who have done service to 
the party ’—(Spectator, May 23, 1896.) The Spectator is, on 
the whole the ablest of the great English weeklies, and 
the fairest; it is not at present opposing Lord Salisbury, 
nor is it saying this by way of censure. In what respect 
does all this differ from the methods of Tammany ? 

There is nothing new about it; in the Greville Journals 
(July 2, 1826,) the writer reports: “‘ A batch of peers has 
been made; everybody cries out against Charles Ellis's 
peerage (Lord Seaford); he has no property and is of no 
family.... However, it is thought very ridiculous.” But 
it is evident that it was only the want of wealth that made 
it ridiculous; and yet this appointment was made by 
Canning. Perhaps Tweed and Croker managed it better 
in their own way, for they appointed men, not because 
they were already rich, but that they might become so. 
In either case, after the thing was done, who cared for 
its being thought ridiculous? Certainly not the English- 
man, for he obtained by it far more than any American 
could give or receive. Mere money perishes with the 
spending and may not found a family, but the owner of a 
peerage bought with money cannot help founding a family, 
except by remaining childless. A peer may wink to the 
lowest depths of poverty or of sin, and yet knqw that some 
grateful heiress is waiting somewhere eager to marry his 
heir. This climax of wealth is English, not American; it 
is only that this country has lately taken to supplying the 
heiresses. 

When we complain even of the political influence of 
wealth among ourselves, we forget how recently it is that 
anything but wealth has been represented. not merely in 
the British House of Lords, but in the House of Com- 
mons. John Bright said at Birmingham, thirty years 
ago (1867); ‘Iam not able to say what it has cost to seat 
those 658 members in that House, but if I said that it has 
cost them and their friends a million of money [pounds], 
I should say a long way below the mark. I believe it 
has cost more to seat those 658 men there than to seat all 
the other representative and legislative assemblies in the 
world,... There are many members who pay always from 
£1000 to £15,000 for their election.” This vast expendi- 
ture has been somewhat diminished by the present ad- 
mirable English laws against bribery, but enough remains, 
especially When we consider that English legislators are 
not, like ours, salaried, and must therefore either be taken 
wholly from a very well-provided class or else kept there, 
like the Radical and Irish members, by special contribu. 
tion. It is really a very simple matter, though it seemed 
perplexing to the often whimsical and short-sighted Mat- 
thew Arnold, that men and women who take the English 
view that wealth is primarily a means of personal luxury 
should live in Europe. How can they help it? To those 
who incline, however moderately, to what is still the 
prevailing American view, that wealth is to be viewed as 
being in a manner a public trust, there seems every rea- 
son why they should live at home, and why, moreover, 
even their daughters should wish to do this. The only 
real antidote to wealth, all the world over, lies in the pur- 
suits of intellect and the desire todo good. As for hered- 
itary rank, it is no antidote to wealth, but merely a means 
of concentrating and perpetuating its power. Was there 
ever such a carnival of mere wealth, for instance, as at 
the coronation of the Emperor of Russia? T. W. H. 
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T was quite a relief to me to see the pretty gowns for 

the trousseau of the Princess Maud of England at 
Berr’s. As everybody who knows her says she is a most 
amiable and charming princess, it was a pleasure to see 
that her outward adorning for the so-called sacrifice of 
marriage was likely to be a fitting one. Moreover, there 
was a chaste combination of simplicity and dignity in 
these garments and a suitability for the occasion that is 
pot easy to acquire. It actually looked as though ideas 
had been put into them, a result that at his best Berr 
achieves better than any one else. One of the prettiest 
gowns was one of the simplest—a lace gauze covered with 
sprays of lilacs, with a deep belt of three shades of lilac 
with a knot of still a fourth shade, in which there was 
caught a spray of lilacs. The specialty of all the Berr 
gowns was the laces that decorated them, made for the 
occasion, of a daintiness and delicacy that made them 
look as though they had been done by the fairies There 
was one gown, for instance, with the skirt accordion-pleat- 
ed, with tiny frills of the daintiest possible lace at the edge 
of each pleat, and wider frills of the same at the bottom 
of the skirt. The material of the skirt was yellow mous- 
seline de soie. The bodice was a sort of little bolero cov- 
cred with tiny frills of lace meeting a high ceinture or 
corselet in three shades of faille deepening from yellow to 
orange. It is impossible to describe these dresses, for they 
were all of the utmost simplicity, depending for their ele- 
gance on their finish and the tour de main which made 
them chic. There were several foulards, and one or two 
very costly embroidered silks for state occasions. The 
parasols all matched the gowns, and often a petticoat in 
harmony was shown as well. 

The latest fad is to have petticoats and corsets to match, 
and yesterday one of my friends showed me a charmin 
corset of white silk she had just got from Peters, pert | 
with fleurs-de-lis, with a petticoat of the same lined with 
pink silk, with very full pink silk pleatings forming a 
balayeuse. The skirt was trimmed with a deep French 
flounce edged at the top and bottom with narrow ruches 
of white silk put on in scallops, and there was something 
charming in the conceit that made the visible and invisible 
part of this toilette harmonize in elegance, for the gown 
worn with it was finished with the same little white silk 
ruches, and these are largely seen on everything. Half 
the skirts of the summer gowns are finished with these 
dainty frills, very airy and delicate, of pinked-out silk, or 
of tulle, or of mousseline de soie. 

Speaking of corsets reminds me that I see that some of 
the American papers are treating their readers to the pe- 
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riodical legend about the revival of the Greek waist. 
The Greek figure, meaning by that such a figure a8 one 
sees in the Venus de Milo, will never be revived, since 
generations of corset-wearing have bred a race of women 
whose bodies are very different from those of the Greeks. 
The lines of beauty have changed as well, in witness of 
which go and see Falguiére’s statue, ‘‘ La Danseuse,” in 
this year’s Salon. Look at the curve of the hips, so pro- 
nounced as to be almost a deformity; at the manner in 
which the abdomen is flattened, almost strangled, as it 
were. He who runs may almost read a lesson against an 
instrument of torture which leaves such lasting effects as 
that, und preach it, And the crusade against the corset 
is not new. It dates, 1 believe, from the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It sprang up forty or fifty years after Catherine 
de Médicis introduced into France the usage of the ‘‘ steel 
busk,” supported by metallic braces, and the same argu- 
ments that one finds brought to bear on the subject in 
that day by a disinterested old person named Rielan one 
finds, a little brushed up and arranged to suit the taste of 
the day, in the minutes of last year’s ** Société de Méde- 
cine Publique,” in Paris. But in spite of all that is to be 
said against the corset its enemies have never succeeded 
in invénting anything to take its place. For all those 
bands and swaths that are held up as substitutes to a 
jeering public through the i#lustrated advertisements of 
the present day are only sorry mukeshifts. A properly 
fitting corset, so made as to support the figure without 
as unduly anywhere, and lightly boned so as to 
pend supplely with every movement of the body, is not 
only a thing of beauty, but can be absolutely a joy forever, 
and to forbid them to all because some women abuse them 
would be as foolish as to forbid anybody to wear shoes 
because some women pinch their feet, The celebrated old 
corset-maker, Beauseigneur, of the Rue de Rivoli, tells me 
that the most famous ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain 
make the test of their corsets that they be able to bend 
and pick up an object on the floor in them without dis- 
comfort, 

The corset comes prominently to the front just now on 
account of the immense bold that the corselet has taken 
this season, and the consequent temptation towards small 
waists. What is there to say that has not already been 
said about the corselet? Possibly that it is now made of 
three or four tones of color, like the Berr gowns I have 
already described, although my dressmaker says this bas 
already become common through the races. Incrustations 
of lace on every sort of material are another feature of 
the season. Lovely batiste gowns are made With incrus- 
tations of lace all over the skirts, the bodices with the in- 
evitable little bolero effect of lace over silk, with fronts 
and collars of mousseline de soie. Other batiste gowns 
have insertion put on in crevellated patterns and edged 
with Valenciennes, This covers the skirt and body, and 
forms epaulettes on the sleeves, while the waistband is 
jewelled. So many combinations of colors are used, For 
instance, a gown of navy-blue grenadine is made over a 
dull red lining. The bodice has a front and revers of 
white satin elaborately covered with yellow lace, while 
the ceinture is of green faille, with a band of green faille 
coming from under the arms and tied in front with a bow. 
Pretty gowns of plain taffeta are made with little coat- 
shaped fronts tucked, coming below the waist to open 
over a vest front of batiste covered with pleated frills 
edged with Valenciennes. The collar is of vert d’eau, 
emerald-green, or turquoise taffeta, filled in behind with 
frills of batiste. 

The dbattue of flowers this year was, as usual, disturbed 
by a frightful pour of rain. ‘I don’t see,” said X, who 
wanted to go bicycling, ‘‘ why people should disturb the 
meteorological arrangements of Providence by having 
Sétes des fleurs!” which simply goes to show the tradition 
that hangs about those functions. They long ago ceased 
to be smart occasions, and are now principally patronized 
as active participants by strangers aud the demi-monde. 
We walked along the dejected-looking Avenue du Bois 
just after the shower, and saw the usual number of lan- 
daus, decked with roses, peonies, or carnations, peacefully 
bowling out to the Bois. The only thing I saw that was 
really chic was a carriage trimmed with orange tulips 
shading into brown, in which’ sat a woman with Titian 
hair, charmingly dressed in a trim tailor gown of beige 
with a deep orange ceinture afd much old yellow lace. 
There were many carriages trimmed with flowers and 
tulle, in which sat pretty actresses in gauzy gowns evi- 
dently arranged for the occasion, to be effective and not 
lasting. Foulards galore were worn, especially of blue 
and white, an extremely pretty fashion of making them 
being with draped bodices drawn across a tight-fitting silk 
lining, with folds of old yellow lace laid in the folds of the 
silk. And as a pleasing change from the high corselet, 
one very pretty little taffeta gown that I suw a day or two 
ago was made with the top part of the corsage entirely 
of embroidered mousseline de soie. Over this, at the 
bottom, about the height of a corselet, came two pieces of 
silk shirred on each side of the front, but left open so that 
one caught a glimpse of the mousseline de soie. The belt 
was nothing but a narrow band of black satin drawn 
through a round ornament at one side and falling in an 
end below. The collar, too, was a relief from the elabo 
rate neck arrangements to which we are victims in béin 
nothing but a band of black satin. The skirt was shirre 
in little bunches all around, leaving the front breadth 
plain. With this was worn a hat trimmed with black 
ostrich feathers. KATHARINE De Forest, 
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MORNING GOWNS. 


ASHION at present ordains that the picturesque 
should enter largely into every costume that is de- 
vised, and of all the different gowns that follow fashion’s 
dictates the morning gowns are the prettiest. Long grace- 
ful lines, odd colorings, and a so-called artistic look are 
much more in keeping for a gown to be worn in the house 
than for any costume for street wear. 

To look dainty and neat in the morning is always a wo- 
man’s desire, and the simplest of gowns for this purpose 
is immensely attractive if made with taste and kept in 
“‘spick and span” order. It is by no means necessary to 
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have expensive materials, real lace, and rich silk or satin 
in a pretty tea gown or matinée, although there is no gar- 
ment in all a woman's wardrobe io which beautiful fabrics 
show to such advantage. 

For some months now there have been sales of silks at 
prices lower than silks have ever brought before, and these 
bargains have been bought in quantities for morning 
gowns, and are now being made in the many different 
styles in fashion at the present moment. 


MATINEES. 

A matinée, or rather, several matinées, are the first pur- 
chase a French woman makes when she orders her trous- 
seau. Plain colored India silks in the very pale colors, 
made with long jacket and skirt and trimmed with yards 
and yards of lace, ure always in fashion und exceedingly 
pretty. The skirts for these matinées are made narrower 
than the regular skirts, but they are always trimmed with 
flounces edged with lace, which flounces are put on half- 
way up the skirt, reaching to just below where the jacket 
ends. The jacket is made to fit quite loosely in front; in 
the back it must be tighter, and is trimmed with jabots of 
lace down the front and « ruffle edged with lace around 
the bottom. The sleeves are of medium size, and finished 
at the wrist with ruffles of lace. Such a quantity of lace 
as is needed to trim a matinée seems sumewhat over- 
whelming when expense has to be considered, but there 
are a greut many pretty, effective, and quite fine laces to 
be bought now from eighteen to twenty-tive cents a yard. 
Silk linings make a matinée a most luxurious garment; 
but again, if economy must rule, there are fine percaline 
linings which will answer every purpose. 

Crepon is supposed to be quite out of fashion, but this 
summer it has been used in matinée and tea gowhs with 
great success. Silk-and-wool crépon in the small honey- 
comb patterns is particularly suitable for this purpose, 
and can now be bought for very little money. Seven 
yards will be sufficient for a matinée, as crépon is double- 
width goods, and for fifty cents a yard there are many 
pretty colors to choose from. Fancy ribbons are pretty 
with lace on crépon matinées, and when ribbons at throat, 
neck, and wrist are used, there can be considerably less 
lace. Again, sales are to be consulted, for ribbons are 
now to be bought for fifteen and Lwenty cents a yard that 
earlier in the season were double the price. 

It has been for a long time considered quite the acme 
of wit and cleverness to make fun of the bargain-hunter, 
but there is no question but that often at the sales that are 
advertised in the leading papers some things are sold for 
far Jess than their value. Every woman is anxious to 
dress well and for as little money as possible, and while 
there is undoubtedly a great deal of valuable time wasted 
in aimless shopping, « careful taking advantage of ever 
opportunity to buy things cheap enables one to look on 
dressed for a third less money than by simply buying 
whatever the fancy or the shopkeeper dictates. 

TEA GOWNS. 

Wrappers are no longer considered proper to wear ex- 
cept in a bedroom, and even at the breakfast table a tea 
gown must take the place of the once loose-flowing and 
most untidy gown: Tea gowns, after all, are merely glori- 
fied and idealized wrappers, and possess many of the best 
characteristics thereof, 

Again the fancy silks can be used to great advantage. 
The striped taffetas with the narrow Dresden stripes lend 
themselves delightfully to these garments. A pale yel- 
low striped with vines of tiny pink roses aud black stripes 
is trimmed with ruffles of yellow chiffon and black satin 
ribbons tied at the throat and the belt. The back is fitted 
to the figure, and is shaped like a princesse gown; the 
fronts, from the darts, hang loose, and are trimmed with 
ruffles of the yellow chiffon from the neck to the hem, 
put on in jabot fashion and very full. From the side 
seams starts the black satin ribbon, which is tied in a loose 
bow with long ends, The sleeves are particularly pretty, 
cut in a quaint picturesque fashiou that falls away from 
the wrist in broad ruffles. Thie gown is lined throughout 
with yellow taffeta silk, and inside around the bottom are 
two ruches and four ruffles, also of taffeta silk, which hold 
out the width of the skirt; like all gowns of this pattern, 
it is quite long and consequently graceful. 

All-white India silk tea gowns trimmed with white lace 
and knots of pale-colored ribbons are among the new fash- 
ions, and while in themselves they are not new, there are 
several points that make them distinctive. The lace ruffles 
form a fichu across the shoulders, and the long ends fall 
to the hem of the skirt. The sleeves are of the pattern 
just described, and which may be seen iv the fashion plates 
of thirty years ago. 

For the summer there is nothing prettier than the lawns 
and dimities, made with jacket and skirt, and worn with 
bright ribbon belt and collar, Dressing-jackets can now 
be bought which are elaborate enough for this purpose, 
and many of the extra-width umbrella-shaped petticoats 
trimmed with ruffles of embroidery are just the right thing 
for the skirts. No one who bas tried wearing an unboned 
garment in the morning will ever willingly go back to 
tight waists, and now that it is possible and the fashion to 
wear them, women will make the most of the opportunity. 
Tight-lacing at any time is injurious; in the morning it is 
positively davgerous, and corsets should never be tighten- 
ed until after breakfast. Consequently these loose-fitting 
gowns have the approval of the physicians, 


A NEW USE FOR OLD BALL GOWNS. 


When the winter season is over and the ball gowns that 
have dove duty look faded and worn, it is a good plan to 
rip them up, sponge off each breadth, and then use the 
material for a matinée or tea gown. Even black brocades 
and black satin reception gowns can be utilized, and often 
without buying any new goods. Only be sure that the 
sponging, brushing, and pressing is done thoroughly, for 
shabby and stained old finery is not allowable for any pur- 
pose in a gentlewoman’s wardrobe. There are many good 
paper patterns for tea gowns, and a seamstress by the day 
is quite capable of fashioning these gowns satisfactorily. 
The cut should be good, but a perfect fit is not requisite, 
and a picturesque, graceful, and becoming effect is all 
that is necessary, and it can be obtained by the exercise 
of good taste and a little supervision of the seamstress. 
The ruffles of lace, the bows of ribbon, can be so adjusted 
as to hide defects, if defects there are, and daintiness and 
neatness of finish can always be relied on to give the re- 
quired look to a morning gown even when it cannot be 
made of the richest brocade and lined throughout with silk. 








GARDEN-PARTY TOILETTE 

4 handsome gown is in a combination of a thick 

with a transparent material, the former being a chiné 
figured taffeta with a yellow ground, which is used to 
make the entire back of the dress, both the skirt and the 
plain-fitting back of the waist. The transparent material 
is a white créped gauze mounted over plain yellow taffeta. 
It forms the full front of the skirt and waist. At the bot- 
tom of the skirt is a full puff, and on either side a gradu- 
ated panel composed of narrow slanting puffs with a nar- 
row Valenciennes beading between. This sort of puffing 
also forms open corselet fronts on the waist. The mod- 





erate sleeves are of elbow length, and are composed of 
narrow puffs on the upper arm, with a loosely draped 
overhanging puff. Belt and collar are of yellow silk, the 
collar having gauze puffs at the edges. 

WHAT TO TAKE FOR A SHORT VISIT. 


( UITE a puzzling question is it to know what gowns to 
) take when asked to go for a short visit in the coun- 
try A lot of luggage isa great encumbrance, and besides, 
if the invitation is only just fora few days, it does not seem 
exactly civil to carry so much as to look as though one 
intended to stay two or three weeks. A young girl the 
other day had a most disagreeable experience in this very 
matter. She was invited to make a visit for a week at a 
friend's cottage, and took with her a large trunk contain- 
ing her entire wardrobe, so that she might be sure of hav- 
ing everything she needed. Much to her mortification, 
arrived at her destination, the cottage was liter- 
a cottage, with very narrow staircase and narrow 
and after repeated trials and failures to get the 
trunk in and up stairs she was forced to unpack it on the 
front lawn, have the trays carried up to her room, and 
the trunk itself left in the kitchen for the remainder of 
her visit. There was a ludicrous side to the affair, of 
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course, but it is doubtful if that girl 
will ever forget her mortification and 
annoyance. 

Country houses, as a rule, too, are 
quite a distance from the station, and 
it is now so much the fashion to have 

wivate omnibuses, and to carry the 
neal on top, that it is particularly 
desirable to have only some light 
trunk or bag. To stop for three or 
four days in the country in summer 
reguires two or three changes of 
dress, but not more. A silk dress; 
one of the India or taffetas which are 
in fashion this year, made with two 
waists, one high and one low, is a ne- 
cessity for any one who visits much. 
In almost all country houses now low- 
cut dresses are expected at dinner, 
and so the low-cut waist muSt always 
be put in; but the high-necked waist 
as well should be taken, and the host- 
ess asked which she prefers her guest 
to wear. When the journey is «short 
one, the dress one travels in, particu 
larly if it be made in that most con- 
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venient style of coat and skirt to wear with pretty silk waists or 
cotton shirt-waists, is all that is necessary during the day, and a 
silk waist as well as a wash shirt makes it seem like two gowns. In 
summer weather it is best also to take a pretty cotton gown. The 
jacket of the travelling dress will answer for a wrap in driving, 
but an extra hat is needed for church wear, as it is considered 
much smarter to wear a plain hat, like a sailor, for travelling and 
country wear. A small straw bonnet—or even a flower bonnet, for 
that matter—can be packed in surprisingly little space if care be 
taken. 

The most particular attention should be paid to all the little toilet 
details, such as underclothing, brushes and combs, and the thou- 
sand and one little eteeteras which every refined woman likes to 
have about her. The silk petticoats now in fashion make it much 
easier, for then only one need be packed, besides the one worn, this 
a light silk, or starched cambric if desired. An entire set of fresh 
under-clothes must be put in the trunk, and these exceedingly 
dainty and pretty; a bath wrapper and a pretty dressing sack are 
also necessary articles. A manicure set, as well as brushes and 
combs, should always be taken; for, while these articles are of 
course provided by the hostess, it is taken for granted that every 
woman prefers to have her own. An extra pair of boots or shoes, 
evening slippers, and bedroom slippers, and a goodly choice of 
stockings are also to be added. These do not take up much 
room, and add greatly to comfort. Where one has very hand 
some silver toilet articles it is quite as well to carry them in a hand- 
bag, and leave the space they would otherwise take up in the trunk. 
There was an old rule in well-regulated households that a hand-bag 
should contain, besides toilet articles, always a night-gown. And 
it is by no means a bad rule, for luggage is very often detained, and 
thus provided one can take care of one’s self. The linen collars 
which are now on the new shirt-waists, and are detachable, are nice 
to slip into the bag, insuring in this way a clean collar if the 
larger luggage be detained. 

Besides all the other things enumerated, there are one or two 
things which will take up no space whatever, but which are 
absolutely necessary for the comfort of both hostess and guest. 
One is the.determination to do all on one’s own part to be agreeable 
and entertaining; the next is not to call upon the servants in the 
house except when it is absolutely necessary, for unless there is a 
maid set apart for each guest, the constant demand to be waited on 
makes more trouble than can well be understood by any one who 
has not kept house herself, and known from experience what trou- 
ble‘a guest can make. Punctuality at meals is another point to 
be considered; for while guests are not found fault with openly, 
there is no question that the ones who are unpunctual cause no 
end of annoyance and discomfort. 
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E knew that they were talking of him—talking with 

heat and force and an accent of argument. He could 
not, indeed, hear what they were saying, for a lusty wind 
of late May whirred in the great beeches under which he 
sat, somewhat off from the pale brown bulk of the big, 
ruinous hotel, and the murmur of the leaves mixed con- 
fusedly with the cries of a blue-jay, flashing skyey gleams 
from branch to branch. Children, too, were shouting; a 
dog barked shrilly in the yard of some little dwelling be- 
low the cliff, while from the unseen railway tracks at the 
brow of the hill, where workmen were putting in new 
ties, came a dull sound of hammering, which reduced to 
mere intonations the voices of the two elderly men on the 
hotel porch. 5 

These intonations, however, conveyed a full and perfect 
assurance of diverging opinions; and if Dillon had required 
further evidence that his uncle and the president of the 
mill were not at one concerning him, he might have found 
it in the very attitude of the talkers and in the drift of 
their occasional gestures. But Dillon did not need any 
such corroboration; he knew very well what it all meant. 
His mind was quite free from curiosity, and he was sensi 
ble of feeling nothing very clearly except a sickish sense 
of pity for his uncle. 

** What a position for the poor old fellow!” muttered 
Dillon. ‘‘ Would to God I had acted differently! But 
how could I, being what I am?” He drew his hand, a 
slim, nervous hand, across his temples with the swift 
stroke of a man who defies a rising emotion. His chin, 
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BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD. 
which had a hint of race in the slight bulge just under the 
lip, shook a little, and then settled to a sullen kind of calm. 
He jerked his straw hat over his dimming eyes, which 
were deeply blue, with dilating pupils, and a large move- 
ment in their wasted orbits. Below them were bluish 
shadows and the radiation of lines that looked strangely 
sharp in so youthful a face. The paleness and softness of 
Dillon’s cheek, under its wisping thread of yellowish mus- 
tache, bore out this intimation of worn tissues and depleted 
nerves; and there was also in the line of the young man’s 
shoulders a certain laxity which seemed to hint of some 
inert quality of temperament. Even as he straightened 
himself and struck a sudden hand upon his knee this sug 
gestion did not wholly disappear. 

**Perhaps I may make it up to him yet,” he thought, 
listlessly. ‘‘Who knows? ‘Best men,’ they say, ‘are 
moulded out of faults.’ If only that resolute-looking old 
official yonder would listen to reason. Who knows?” He 
turned to glance a questioning eye towards the high pi- 
azza of the hotel. 

His uncle appeared to be laying off in one lean shred of 
a hand some weighty point for Dunbar's consideration. 
From his bronzed old cheeks his white side-beard jutted 
with an eager alertness, and the pose of his small, wiry 
frame indicated pleading and suspense. Opposite him, in 
a kind of patient, passive stolidity, Dunbar sat listening, 
polite but unimpressed. Over his collar the thick ridges of 
his neck bulged hard and deeisive, and the set of his large 
graying head seemed to presage an unalterable conviction. 

‘**Evidently he refuses to be influenced,” Dillon con- 
cluded, ‘‘ He’s going to discountenance the whole thing. 
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Well, I'm not surprised. Nor do I blame him much.” 
He sighed, and his face flagged as he looked across the 
valley and sighted the distant knobs, and began to realize 
how he had built upon the chance of losing himself and 
forgetting the fever and fret of life in this quiet spot 
niched so peacefully in the Cumberland foot-hills. He 
could catch the swarthy shine of the rivers far below; for 
the town lay snugly in the arms of the Cumberland and 
its South Fork; while all about the cleft lowlands rose a 
ring of hills, wooded to the crest, and lapsing through ev 
ery gradation of spring greenness to the milky lilac of the 
shadowy rises rippling across the remoter sky of Wayne 
County. 

Up hill and down it lay, as he could see—this Kentucky 
town, through which the course of the great railway 
curved, bridging the wide river, and swagging along the 
east cliff above the sharp descent of the hill road. Down 
in the swale of the waterways several spreading mill roofs, 
flanked with countless piles of timber, with stave-buckers, 
with a number of stores, a Masonic building, a church 
spire, and a great many small houses, flashed off a bright 
magenta through the full leafage of late spring. Like 
threads of yellow in a green fabric, two or three flat, curb 
less roads stitched the weedy bottoms. One of them, 
sheering abruptly, crossed the railway at the jig-sawed 
station near the knoll on which the hotel reared its faded 
pinnacles and scaling towers and empty flag-staff. Be 
yond the net-work of tracks and switches this stony, deep 
ly rutted cartway, twisting past the station platform, 
made a final rise to the level of the bluff, and wandered off 
in the swarded, shaded skirts of the smooth headlands 








These upper places of the village, with their half-dozen 
dwellings of modern fashions, held the same outlook, wild 
and changiog and always full of beauty, which spread 
itself before the hotel knoll. And sitting in the shadew 
of the beeches, gazing out upon the differences of the 
scere, Dillon felt a sense of resentment coloring his plea- 
sure in the broken splendors of these hills and streams. 
With them about him it appeared as if he might have 
braced himself for a last trial of life, and the brightness 
of their aspect was naturally enhanced by the sullen ne- 
gation of Dunbar’s manner 

“Tt all depends on what he has heard of me,” mused 
Dillon. “ Or is at present hearing,” he added, remarking 
his uncle’s animated flow of talk. ‘‘ God knows just how 
far the poor old man will feel compelled to push his dis- 
closures!" He bit his lip; and as he did so its suggestion 
of Irish blood came into greater prominence. In a chop- 
ping of the wind a single word drifted to his ears. tt 
was on his uncle’s lips; but Dunbar, rousing a little, took 
it up, repeating it in a kind of disliking fashion not in the 
least encouraging to Dillon's hopes. 

‘* Mistakes!” said the president of the mill. 
only a question of mistakes, Mr. Burkely! But I'm afraid 
the word isn't descriptive. Eh?—I don’t want to be too 
hard on young blood! I haven't always been old myself! 
Hang it, no!” He laughed, rubbing his knee apprecia- 
tingly, as one who does not undervalue the instructive 
quality of youthful errors. ‘‘ But in business,” he went 
on, stiffening again —‘‘in business a man’s got to—to 
draw the line somewhere. He's got to. Now I don’t 
like to say anything that may displease you, Burkely, but 
we both know that your nephew has kept up a pretty 
lively pace. You see, I'm in Cincinnati myself oft and 
on, and I hear things. I’ve heard of him, particularly, 
because he was with the Jonas Lumber Company, and I 
have dealings with the Jonases myself. Of course I’ve 
nothing to say concerning young Dillon's character or 
conduct, except that when you ask me to make a place 
for him in the mill I feel as if I had no right, even when I 
think of my personal friendship for you, to forget that he 
has led a wild sort of life. It’s true that you are a large 
stockholder—” 

‘I haven't asked you to give him a position on that 
base, Mr. Dunbar.” 

You have a perfect right to ask it on that base—just 
as I have the right, on the same base, to hesitate. fou 
see, I'm afraid he'll only spoil our discipline. How can 
any one hope that he'll stick to business? He had an 
enviable position with the Jonases. Only the most power- 
ful influence could have secured such an opening for an 
inexperienced man. I don’t ask what he did to lose that 
opening; but I suppose he has lost it, since he is willing 
to take a mere clerkship in the mill. I gather that his 
dissipations forced the Jonases to dispense with his ser 
vices. Probably, then, he would be of very little use to 
us.” 

‘He is greatly changed—greatly changed.” 

‘* Well, Lhope so. But I’ve a kind of notion that men 
never change very greatly.” 

‘Never change! —that would be a subversion of all 
morality!'—good heavens! See here, Dunbar, you're too 
critical. I haven't denied that my boy has had his fling, 
have 1? Nor have I said he’s that paragon of broom- 
sticks, 2 model young man. He isn’t. He has faults. I 
wouldn't give much for a man of twenty-seven that 
hadn't. But he has virtues, too—virtues, sir! He's clever. 
He's generous. He's kind. He hasn’t a grain of conceit. 
He's gentle and amiable, always; and it has been justly 
said that these qualities precede all morality. . Of course 
he's been thoughtless, reckless. Like Mare Antony in the 
play — Shakespeare, you remember— he’s been given to 
sports, to wildness, and much company. All reclaimable 
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faults. Quite reclaimable!” 

**M-m; well, perhaps.” 

‘‘And then I’m considerably to blame, myself. He 
came into my charge as a child—my sister's boy. She'd 


made a bad marriage, and when she died she left him to 
me. Only five years old, poor little beggar! I didn’t 
know how to rear him, We've lived around at hotels. 
He’s never had a home, nor the influences that a boy ought 
to have. I've spoilt him—I admit it. He's always done 
as he pleased. I was too fond of him to cross him 
don't suppose you can understand how I feel. But if 
you had a boy of your own, however wayward, you'd be 
uble to.” 

Dunbar growled out a word of doubt. Something in 
the old man's face, so piteous in its eagerness, touched 
him, and he frowned down his awakenipg compassion. 

‘IT admit,” quavered Mr, Burkely, ‘‘ that he—he threw 
away his opportunities with the Jonases. It was six 
months ago. Since then he’s been badly off, and though 
we've travelled, he hasn’t got back his tone. He can’t 
rid himself of a deadly depression. I feel, and he himself 
feels, that occupation is fis only hope. And when we 
both came to this conclusion I thought of Streamlet, its 
beauty, its quiet—” 

“Oh, it’s a promising enough little place! But, after 
all, it’s only a river hamlet, a hollow in the knobs. I 
doubt if there will be anything here to interest him. His 
tastes, you know, aren't for the purely pastoral.” 

‘““#le’s perceptive—very perceptive. And the sharp 
social contrasts here weal interest anybody. Then you 
have some thoroughly good people—the Morrows, now. 
I remember Major Morrow with a great deal of pleasure. 
I sincerely hope His thin voice, which had in it a per- 
petually recurring quaver, like the motive in a strain of 
sorrowful music, faltered and failed. Dunbar started, and 
lifted his heavy hand 

‘Very well,” he said, ‘I'll do what you ask. Willyou 
bring him down to the yards to-morrow? We'll see what 
can be fixed up. Perhaps nothing better at first than 
something in the way of inspecting. 1 suppose he can in- 
spect? It isn’t agreeable work.” He lifted his hand 
again, this time in a gesture of warning, as the other burst 
out with a word of gratitude. 

“The Bohun girl is just behind you,” he advised Mr. 
Burkely, smiling. ‘‘ She's talking to a drummer in the 
office. Alexa can, however, like many of her sex, talk and 
listen at once.” And as the old man turned to speed an 
inquisitive glance through the great doorway, the mill 

resident asked: ‘Do you remember Alexa? True, it’s 
_ some time since you were down here. I thought you 
might recall the little black-eyed, brown-legged girl who 
used to play around the boom-house in the days when 
Bohun lived there and cooked for the loggers. Alexa was 
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something of a local celebrity in those times. She could 
walk the boom-sticks like a cat, and ride on the log-cars.in 
a most amazing fashion. Alexa’s forgotten all those an- 
tics now. She’s grown up, and is a person of consider- 
able dignity. Don't remember her, eh? We mill folks 
have a warm spot in our hearts for Alexa.” 


Il. 


The hotel at Streamlet had been built on a highly im- 
posing scale by certain projectors, who, when the new 
railway was laid out along the cliff, saw limitless possi- 
bilities in the little settlement at the joining of the rivers. 
The settlement was, indeed, only a scattering of poor sheds, 
all of them sunken in the pervasive dog-fennel of the low- 
lands, and with clapboarded roofs, gray and oblique in the 
shadow of the slopes. The only structure having any pre- 
tension of size or solidity sat midway of the hamlet—a 
weather-worn old house with a great stone chimney and a 
double gallery latticed in aged grape-vines. This dwell- 
ing had also some claim to distinction in the fact of hav- 
ing been, during the war, the headquarters of a general, 
whose tents whitened the muveunding hills, wall ‘shes 
signals burned upon the brow of the ners knob 
brooding along the South Fork. sides this. single 
dwelling and its half-dozen neighboring cottages there was 
nothing to substantialize that vision of a populous city 
which inspired the land company to the building of so 
large a house of entertainment. But the land company 
had the prophetic reach which is the common heritage of 
land companies; it considered that Streamlet already, com- 
manded the traffic of the Cumberland, and that the wedge- 
shaped little track already spanning the valley would unify 
this commerce with that of the great.line tunnelling the 
Kentucky hills north and south of the town. In view of 
these things, there was apparently nothing to do but to ar- 
range valley and knobs in sections convenient for immedi- 
ate sales, and to see to it that those who came to set afoot 
a enterprises in the new town should not lack suitable 

odgement. 

The hotel, therefore, almost at a breath, rose upon the 
beeched cliff overlooking the green slough destined to so 
great activities; but, strangely enough, when the noise of 
building was over, and the gables and minarets finished to 
the last shingle, and a breadth of bunting arranged upon the 
flug-staff,an unexpected quietuge settled over the place, 
and the footsteps of those who fared through the wide halls 
were hardly to be heard above the rush and rattle of the 
beeches leaning on the empty eaves. For there seemed 
fewer capitalists than one would have thought who had 
long waited an opportunity of investing fortunes in saw 
and shingle mills, in stave-works and spigot factories, and 
such other undertakings as are invited by mountain streams 
and boundless timber. Those who came paid fitting trib- 
utes to the scevery, indeed, but none of them staid Jong, 
and the future of the town fortunately became a matter of 
natural growth. 

It took so much time for the great saw-mill and various 
pulp-works and tie offices and other concerns to establish 
themselves, that when tlings were finally in running order, 
and the Nashville steafers had a landing and a freight- 
house as well as a fixed business, the «hotel: had ceased 
being five and imposing, and wore ®relaxed and careless 
air. After twelve or fifteen years of waiting in smart 
attire, it seemed to find the slipshod garb permitted to de- 
feated hopes rather agreeable than otherwise. Consider- 
able of its brownish paint had flaked off, leaving traces of 
the sodden boards revealed in the clinging scales, like 
glimpses of an ageing face in a lace veil; the lofty porch 
pillars had here and there’ rotted at the base; the flooring 
yawned; and the steps were warped into troughs where 
rain lingered long, and where, in sunny weather, certain 
lizards, spattered on the head as with red sealing-wax, 
came to bask, suapping as they did so at unsuspecting 
gnats and the dancing shadows of the porch vines over- 
head. Above the bleached towers a colorless wisp of cot- 
ton floated from a bent stick in meagre reminder of the 
rainbow flag once furled there in the face of the beeches. 
These alone had gone from splendor to splendor, dusting 
the sky with impalpable green, spreading gracious shadows 
everywhere, thrusting kindly branches against the great 
office windows, otherwise curtainless, and honeycombed 
with the alternating effects of many seasons, wet and dry. 

“They ought to be cut out —those trees,” remarked 
Alexa to the young man with whom Mr. Burkely could 
see her in speech. ‘‘It’s so dark here I don’t know but 
I've got yourchange wrong. You better count it.” And 
Alexa inclined herself idly against the rim of the small 
cigar-case, yawning a little as she did so, and observing 
her finger nails critically. The young man dropped the 
silver pieces into his pocket. His expression seemed to 
indicate that he would prefer being dull and silent, if fate 
had not evilly sorted him a business in which animation 
and volubility are particularly desirable. 

** Makes it rather gloomy,” he puffed, lighting a cigar. 

“Gloomy!” repeated Alexa, casting her long. brown 
throat disgustedly aside. “Gloomy!” Alexa’s skin had 
the color of citron; iris and pupil met indefinitely in the 
blackness of her eyes, and her coarse silken hair, carelessly 
braided, shone with a violet lustre. Her slimness‘had a 
youthful angularity, and she moved with a loose-jointed ef- 
fect approaching gracefulness. Something a little sullen, 
a little suspicious, inhered in her manner. With the rich- 
ness of her coloring and her half-defiant, half-indifferent 
air, she gave the observer an idea of wild impulses, and a 
sombre, almost tragic turn of character. As a matter of 
fact, the meditations of Alexa’s moody brows were seldom 
concerned with things more profound than the relative be- 
comingness of red and pink ribbons, or the possible senti- 
ments of those social magnates, the hill folk, regarding a 
young person who, while she herself lived at present on 
the bluff, could not forget having once dwelt in the ex- 
tremest depths of the bottoms. The days when she had 
lived across the South Fork and carried coffee in tin cups 
to the boom men, and walked the boom-sticks and paddled 
her dugout in the teeth of a ‘‘tide”—these shameless, 
happy days were become a thorn in Alexa’s heart. Fora 
lofty, Persian idea of caste prevailed in Streamlet, and 
those who lived above the railway were held to be of a 
different sort of clay from those who dwelt in the flats. 

The hill folk themselves were unassuming enough, and 
they had never set afloat any theories relative to their dis- 
tinction; they had their business affairs in the bottoms 
with the villagers, occupying themselves in stores, fac- 
tories, or various offices about the mill, and living in the 
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simple way which is common to sensible people every- 
where. But they could not escape the suspicion of 
hangbty reserve put upon them by the burghers, and their 
well-meant cordialities were usually received by their 
neighbors of the valley with a chill distrust implying a 
fear of patronage. It was not strange if the hill folk, thus 
impedestalled in spite of themselves, had perhaps in the 
course of the years come to accept the situation thus 
forced upon them, and to assume a certain belief in their 
own superiority. 

“Gloomy!” said Alexa. ‘It’s like everything else 
here!” And she glanced round the immense, bare office, 
taking in its tall windows, its pillared ceiling, from which 
a great patch of mortar had fallen, leaving a section of 
grinning laths, its long counter, dented-water-cooler, and 
rusty key-board. 

“ There’s never anything going on,” specialized Alexa, 
writing her name in the thick dust of the counter. ‘Of 
course, there’s dances in the bottoms. But I never mix 
with the bottom people. Ma wouldn't hearit. And the 
hill folks—oh, they’re sociable and all that, and if they got 
up anything I'd be asked—we’re hill folks ourselves, as 
much as anybody!” she added, sharply. ‘* But there’s no 
girls of my age among ‘em except Miss Lucy Morrow. 
She’s considered mighty sweet, and some think she’s right 
poe Not much color, maybe, but regular - featured. 

ven her I don’t see much of; she's mostly visiting her 
kin in the blue grass. Her mother’s folks live up yender. 
This Mrs. Morrow's only her step-mother, you know. 
She’s nice, though. Say! I wonder whose horse that is 
nickering at our gate? Looks like Dr. Taliaferro’s roan. 
There's doctor now, coming up the path. Him and Colonel 
Dunbar are great friends. How do, doctor?” 

The young man mounting the porch steps took off his 
hat, displaying a considerable crop of darkish hair, some- 
what rumpled. ‘‘ Good-day, Alexa,” he said, in a ringing 
sort of voice, which bore out the frank quality of his light, 
deeply embedded eyes. He looked square and strong, and 
also a little rough and heavy, as he stood on the porch with 


pocketed hands and a smile of greeting in his clipped, 


nondescript mustache. ‘‘I suppose you're quite well, 
Alexa? Anything more discouraging than the blooming 
healthfulness of this community !—why, nobody ever has 
anything more alarming than arisin’! What's that? Your 
mother’s a little sick, eh?” 

‘* Headachey,” explained Alexa. ‘‘ Will you wait while 
I see if she wants some powders?” 

**T will, if you hurry,” said the doctor. ‘I'm busy to 
day. By-the-bye, Alexa, the Daniel Boone is finished; 
quite a trim little boat. The company is going to try her 
to-morrow if there's enough water to float her. They are 
going to run her to Mill Spring, and you are all invited to 
take the trip. You especially, Mr. Burkely, I was told to 
invite with all the pomp and ceremony at my command. 
Really, if the water holds out, I think you might enjoy it.” 

Alexa leaned pensively on the silver edge of the cigar- 
case. ‘‘Is‘ft a hill affair?” she called out. ‘ Of course, 
if it’s going to be mixed—” 

Taliaferro wheeled round, ‘Mixed! See here, Alexa, 
you little goose!—but I haven't time to waste with you 
just now. Go and see about those powders.” 

“What's all this press of haste?” asked Dunbar. “I 
thought you were just complaining of a lack of trade—eh? 
Is old Halifax Burns having his weekly attack of heart 
failure to-day? Gad! it’s wonderful how much the human 
heart will stand—how much whiskey, I should add. 
suppose Burns hasn’t been sober for twenty years; and 
that poor, forlorn wife of his, I understand, has recourse 
to the same spring of consolation. Is this Burns's day, 


dector?” : 

Taliaferro laughed. ‘‘No. No one’s sick.” 

‘‘No one sick, eh? These healthy knobs are no place 
for you, Taliaferro. You should have remained up in 
Woodford County, where you belong. Or are you only 
getting in your hand on us—eh? Or have you other de 
signs here? Some enterprise not immediately connected 
with therapeutics—eb? eh?” 

Taliaferro, meeting the other’s quizzical eye, flushed all 
over his rugged young face. 

‘*Major Morrow’s family, now,” chuckled Dunbar, im 
mensely taken with his own pleasantries. ‘‘Of course, 
seeing so much of you, they would know if you have plans 
which you conceal from me. I intend to ask them. Miss 
Lucy Morrow, she a has a pretty fair—” 

“Tm going,” cut in Taliaferro. ‘‘ Alexa will have to 
get those powders another time.” 

Alexa had just crossed the threshold of the great room 
that lay behind the office, and commanded by four cathe 
dral-like windows a hilly back yard, containing a pen, in 
which a black hog, flown with insolence and superabun- 
dant slop, grunted contempt upon the lean kine in the 
rst 

** Well!” cried Alexa, stopping short. ‘‘It’s a mercy I 
didn’t ask the doctor in—the way you look!” And she 
set a chastising eye upon her mother, who, seated in a 
rickety rocking-chair hard by an open window, made an 
apologetic murmur as she drew a side breadth of her blue 
cotton skirt across the various spots and stains of the 
front. 

**T been too busy to think of cleaning up,” sighed Mrs. 
Bohun, capeanaoey, ** Besides, it wouldn’t pay me. I 
may have to go in the kitchen any minute. Kitty’s right 
triflin’, and you never know what help’ll do. How'd I 
fee} to put on a fresh i’ned apron and warsh my hands, 
and then find I had to turn in and go to cookin’? I got 
to think of these things, Elex.” 

“Ob, goodness—” 

“You ain’t as old as me, Elex. You'll learn, as I’ve 
had to, that no person ever knows what's before 'em,” in- 
sisted Mrs. Bohun, who was a long, thin woman of mild 
clay tints and a projecting upper jaw, which gave her the 
look of maintaining a fixed, conciliatory smile. ‘‘I was 
saying only this morning to Mr. Burkely—s’d I: ‘This 
hotel ain’t kep’ up like we'd like to keep it. By rights 
them windows had ought to be rinched off. But we never 
know when the place 'll be sold over us, and we'd feel 
pretty if it changed hands, and we had it to remember 
that we'd sozzled round warshin’ windows for sonie;one 
else! Then, again,’ s'd I, ‘there's no fire-engyne in town; 
and just as soon as I'd have the office floor mopped up the 
hull place’d likely turn in and burn to a cender. — Y’.nev- 
er know,’ s‘d I, ‘for I can rickellict once of throwing 
two buckets of water on to the front porch, and, lo and 
behold, if it didn’t set in to rain!—’twas May a year ago— 
and the mud tracks was shoe-mouth deep on my clean 
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piazza! Since then I ain't so enterprising to wear myself 
out a-slaving, What ain’t done can’t be ondone,’ s’'d I to 
Mr. Burkely. He said he sensed just how I felt, and that 
if more ladies had my idys they'd save theirselves a heap 
of trouble.” ° 

Alexa’s eyes were ominous under their thick brows. 
pe went into the office and stood talking—in that old 

ress?” 

**Blex, I had to go when he rung the counter bell. I 
thought ‘twas the station agent wanting a cigar. I 
couldn't fly, could I, when I see Mr. Burkely and his 
nephew? ‘They'd come on No. 8 and wanted rooms. 
But, law! they never noticed what I had on. I held the 
register agin’ me.” 

Alexa let her despairing gaze rove about the familiar 
objects in the vast room. The organ with the stamped 
green cover and heaps of ragged music, the framed cray- 
on portraits, odd tables, chests of drawers, aud spidery 
pat seemed to impress themselves bitterly upon 

er. 

‘I wonder how I hold up my head at all,” she cried 
out, ‘* what with all I have to bear! Between you and pa—” 

‘* Elex!—now, honey, don’t get to going on about your 
paw. He just thinks the world and all of you. Look at 
the organ he got you, and music lessons, and all! He'd 
Saree for you. Of course he’s little notiony about 
religion.” 

‘* Notiony !—always arguing against it. Why can’t he 
believe like other people? The hill folks would think 
more of us if it wasn’t for his talking.” 

Mrs. Bohun was twisting up her hair. She had two 
hair-pins in her mouth, aud her voice strained itself re- 
proachfully through the brass wires. 

** Your paw ain't quite sure about there being a heaven 
and hell, Elex. I d’ know as we ought to be too hard on 


him. Of course I'd be better satisfied if he held for a 
hell. 1t don’t matter so much about heaven.” She lis- 
tened. 


There was a sound of heavy footsteps in the cor- 
ridor, and in a moment the door opened, admitting an 
elderly man, whose lumbering figure was incased to the 
armpits in trousers of a black and white stripe, accurately 
matching the streaks of the great beard overrunning his 
upper portions. 

A kindly glance and a very complete row of Jower teeth 
were prominent details of Mr Bohun’s appearance, and a 
conical felt hat and a pair of gaiters bulging with elastic 
wedges completed the matter of his attire. 

“* Here, Elex,” he said, tossing her a letter—‘‘ here’s tid- 
ings ‘ll cheer you. Seems a hull raft of railroaders from 
up yonder aim to come down to take supper with us next 
Saturday. They'll pack three pieces of music along, and 
dance till the midnight train. I knew you'd be pleased!” 

** Pleased?” asked Alexa, with rigid eyelids. ‘* Me?” 

**Er—yes. They aim to dance—” 

‘I don’t care what they aim to do. ‘What are they to 
me? If it was my own friends 1 might have some reason 
for being pleased. Friends!—I'd have trouble to name 
any. 

** Law, Elex!” broke in her mother. ‘‘ Beau McBeath 
just thinks you're the greatest person going; and there's 
plenty more. Don't you pay no attention, paw. Elex is 
only a little put out because you ain't a professor.” 

** She is, is she?” asked Mr. Bohun. “I ’ain’t no ex- 
cuses to make, Melindy. 1 was born to reason, and I got 
to keep at it. Does she think I do it for pastime—addlin’ 
my brains with spec’lations about time and eternity? 
Lord! I remember when I was light-minded and cheer- 
ful as any person, and never knowed it was given me for 
to pierce to the true in’ardness of things. My powers of 
seeing through things came on me in the twinkling of a 
eye 

* Yes, paw; we've heard you tell about it.” 

‘It was fifteen year back,” pursued Mr. Bohun, unre- 
lentingly. ‘I'd put me in four acre of tobacco, and the 
plants was all taking hold, and I was feeling mighty fine 
viewing that stretch of shoots. And up came a flooding 
rain and washed out every last blade! Well, sirs, I sot on 
a fence rail cussin’ mad. And ‘long came parson on his 
sorrel nag. ‘I hope you're resignated,’ sayshe. ‘It’s all 
for the best. The A’mighty has done it.’ ‘He has?’ says 
I. ‘Certain,’ says he. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘then all I got io 
say is that, take him up one side and down the other, he 
does as much harm as he does good.’ ” 

“And parson ‘lowed you'd be brought low for them 
words, didn’t he?” 

** Yes, ’m—yes, ’m, he did. But the scales had fell from 
my eyes, and no words of his’n could put ‘em back. 
Though I told him then, and I’ve told him since, that I’m 
willin’ to be persuaded, if him or any other exhorter can 
doit. And Elex can’t say but what I go to church reg’lar, 
and always walk front and shake the preacher’s hand after 
meetin’ and tell him how sorry I am that his argyment 
hasn't fetched me. Ain't that the truth?” 

Yes, paw. But you ought to try and soften your 
heart, seems like.” 

*’Tain’t my business,” protested Mr. Bohun, rising to 
attend to the office bell. ‘‘It’stheirn. If they can’t do it 
they'll have it to answer for.” 

[To ue ConTINUED.] 





ADELAIDE DE BOURBON. 
See illustration on page 573. 


\ ARIE VIGEE LEBRUN was not only a charming 
4 painter, but one of the most charming women of 
her time. She possessed remarkable beauty and most 
winning manners, while her character was never touched 
by the breath of scandal. In Paris, in St. Petersburg, in 
London, she was equally popular. Of Marie Antoinette 
she painted innumerable portraits; the earliest, in 1779, 
represents the young queen in a satin dress with a large 
hoop; the latest, in 1788, shows her surrounded by her 
children. It is needless to add that the example set by 
the queen was followed by the court, and Madame Lebrun 
had to paint the portraits of most of the royal family of 
France, At the outbreak of the Revolution, Madame Le- 
brun, feeling herself in danger from her intimacy with 
the queen, fled to Italy, where her sojourn was a series of 
triumphs. At Florence she was invited to paint her por- 
trait for the gallery of artists, and at Naples she painted 
the famous Lady Hamilton, and a remarkable portrait of 
Paisiello. The latter was exhibited at the Salon opposite 
one by David, and drew from him the remark, ‘‘ One 
would think my canvas painted by a woman, and the 
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portrait of Paisiello by a man.” From a man like David 
no praise could be greater; yet in every work of Madame 
Lebrun it is the truly womanly grace and elegance that 
strike the observer. ‘She has neither strength nor vi- 

lity,” a French critic writes, ‘‘ but the exquisite delicacy 
of her pencil has made her one of the most aimable paint- 
ers of the French school.” Aimabdle is just the word to 
describe her, but we have no corresponding term in our 
language. Academies in her days were more generous 
than they are at present to women. Madame Lebrun was 
a member of the French Academy of Painting, and had 
the honor of being elected a member of the Academy of 
St. Petersburg, while all the Italian academies opened 
their doors to Lebrun, de la beauté le peintre et le modéle; 
and her delightful portrait of herself looks gay and smil- 
ing down from the walls of the Uffizi of Florence. A very 
entertaining work is her Sowvenirs, illustrated with 662 
portraits and 200 landscapes, and full of anecdotes of all 
the fashionable and artistic celebrities of a century ago. 
We have made no mention of M. Lebrun, for he deserves 
none. 


FOR HAMMOCK READING. 


Be that portion of humanity which does not ride a 
bicycle, play golf, or knock a ball across a tennis net, 
a hammock under the trees or a shady nook of a piazza 
presents attractions for long summer afternoons. But what 
is hammock or nook without just the right kind of novel 
at hand—a novel which entertains while it makes no im- 
perious demands on the sympathies, which presents no 
‘* isms,” and does not take one through pages of assorted 
woe to the culminating crash of direful catastrophe? A 
package of such books lies now on the reviewer's table— 
clean, readable volumes, dainty in appearance, and the 
right size to slip into the travelling satchel or to shove 
under the hammock cushions against idle moments. 

The first of the group bears a homely title, and is a 
story of quiet English country life crystallized around 
a plot which has done duty many a time before. A mid- 
die-aged country gentleman, with a most accommodating 
lack of relatives, near or distant, plays King Cophetua to 
a farmer's serving-woman, weds her, and raises her to his 
level. She develops into a fitting mate for the true gen- 
tleman, and deserves her husband’s trust in every particu- 
lar save one. In a certain juncture she shows a lack of 
judgment and common-sense, and catises thereby much 
needless misery. Of course things come out right in the 
end, for Honor Ormthwaite is a novel of the old-fashioned 
type, and in such the curtain always falls on clasped 
hands and general reconciliation. Of this novel it may 
bé said with truth that though it is based on a well-worn 
theme, the author has managed the familiar situations so 
deftly that they have an air of freshness and originality. 
The interest is so well maintained that there is no dan- 
ger the reader will lay the book aside before the end is 
reached. 

Gold lace and natty gray uniforms, white -trousered 
West Point cadets, waltz music, and bugle notes, are the 
lighter accessories of Miss Lilian Bell’s attractive story, 
The Under Side of Things. But it is not all cakes and ale 
for the Copeland family; they possess their own particu- 
Jar skeleton at the feast in the person of a selfish, nagging 
mother, whose eminent piety has for its foundation prin- 
ciple *‘a determined belief in the supremacy of her Ego 
over the Egoes of everybody else in the world.” 

The capabilities of such a disposition are admirably de- 
picted in this tale—so admirably, in fact, as to give rise 
to the suspicion that the character is a study from life. 
If Mrs. Copeland is the malign influence in her little 
world, it has still its good angel, Kate Vandervoort, one 
of that rare class of women who have themselves loved 
und lost and who yet have a kindly sympathy in the love- 
affairs of others. The two elements embodied in the 
** Nagger” and ‘‘the Good Angel” indulge in an unde- 
clared warfare, the prize of victory being Alice Copeland. 
Though Kate succeeds in piloting the girl through peril- 
ous shoals into the waters of happy matrimony, Mrs. 
Copeland has the last word and ruffles the waves. 

The story is well told, though it ends in a minor strain, 
the character-drawing is good, the personages are the very 
products of the Presbyterianism and provincialism of a 
small town, and the few worldly-minded actors stand out 
in pleasant relief. As the tale leaves an unsolved prob- 
lem, it will for that very reason linger longer in the mem- 
ory of its readers. 

The reader of a newspaper has rarely any knowledge of 
the making of anewspaper. Ifthe lay mind concerns itself 
with the subject at all, it fancies a very different interior 
from that of the editorial rooms of the ning Call,where 
the hero of Jerry the Dreamer learns that ‘‘ the beauty of 
newspaper work is its instability. You worked yesterday, 
but to-day there's nothing,to remind you of it; all the evi- 
dence of your servitude is mercifully Spread out of sight 
on the pantry shelves or under carpets; there’s no un- 
pleasant clank of the chains behind you.” Had Jerry 
not been something of an idealist, he would have accepted 
this dispensation of cynical gospel, and have contented 
himself with turning off his accredited amount of “stuff” 
without any thought of “‘ something that lasted.” So he 
tries to serve two masters—the one newspaper for the 
weekly envelope handed him by the cashier, and the other 
newspaper for its socialistic schemes of bettering the con- 
dition of the poor. Just how Jerry comes to the ground 
between two such stools, his other mishaps, the fading of 
his dreams, and the dawn of a happy reality are best told 
by Mr. Payne himself. And no one will fail to agree 
that the telling is well done, nor overlook the picturesque 
effects and the inherent truth of the tale. Mr. Payne en- 
lists one’s sympathies, and inspires the hope that Jerry 
found his darkest hour just before dawn. 

Mark Twain's kindly humor has cheered so many of our 
darker moods, and helped us over so many hard places, 
that we have a ready welcome for the beautiful new edi- 
tion of his books now appearing. In A Connecticut Yan- 
kee in King Arthur's Court we have the curious spectacle 
of a modern American transplanted, with all his ideas and 
his acquaintance with recent inventions and discoveries, 
to the morning twilight of distant centuries. The other 
volumes in this series are The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn and The Prince and the Pauper. The world is so 
full of sorrow, and there must be so many cloudy days for 
most of us, that the wizard whose art cheats us of worry, 
and makes us forget our gloom, lays us under a great ob- 
ligation. ADALINE W. STERLING. 
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Lemar fe will always be fashionable with well-bred 
people, an 1 any and “thank you” are said when the occa- 
sion demands hy those who are in the best and most refined soviety 
everywhere. P. P. C, is still written or engravéd on the visiting-cards 


that are sent to their friends by pesple who are going away perma- 
nent or for a loug time from the place they have lived in. is 
no tial law of etiquette as to holding the arms and hands at the 


dinner’ table, except that the elbows should never be seen on the 
table. When not engaged with the table implements, the hands may 
reet on the lap or eae pee yf and ~~ | in repose on the 
table. As to the piece of bread for pushing f on to the fork, it 
enould only be used by children, or very occasionally by grown people 
in eatin, h, when a knife is not per. This piece of bread may 
then with propriety be eaten by the person who has used it for a 
“pasher.” Wedding invitations demand no acknowledgment, unless 
an answer is requested, until the day of the function, when those who 
are unable to attend should send visiting-cards to the host and hosters, 
Those who intend to be present need not send cards before the wed- 
ding. The word pseudonym has the same meaning as nom de plume, 
ond” should certainly be used by English-speaking people in prefer- 
ence to the French word. 
Datsy.—An invitation to a whist party sent in the name of a hostess, 
with the visiting-cards of two other Indies enclosed, signifies that the 
ese is giving the entertainment for them; regrets or acceptance 
shonid be sent to the hostess only, but in making an after-call the 
visitor should leave cards and ask for the two other ladies if they live 
in the house with the hostess; if they live elsewhere it is not necessary 
that an after-call should be made on them. The invitations fur such 
an entertainment should read : 


Mrs. George Morrison 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Langdon's 
company on Tuesday evening, Jane thirtieth 
at eight o'clock. 
Whist. {Address. } 
R.8. V. P. 
When their cards are enclosed with the invitation, no mention need 
be made in it of the ladies for whom the entertainment is given, 
©. A. H.—If you intend to give a reception or tea to celebrate the 
silver wedding, the invitations should read : 


Mr. and Mrs. David Brown 
At Home 
Tuesday, June sixteenth 
from four until seven o'clock, 
(Address. } 
Silver Wedding. 
1871. 1896. 
If the entertainment is to be a dinner, the invitations should be 
worded : 
e Mr. and Mrs. David Brown 
request the pleasure of 
Miss ‘s 
company at dinner on 
etc. 


It makes no difference in the wording of the invitation whether your 
residence is at your own home or a hotel. 

Anxtous Inquinen.—A small private church wedding, such as you 
write of, can be conducted in the following manner: the groom euters 
the church with his best man, behind the minister, from a door in the 
chancel, as the bridal party enter from the front door; the four ushers 
walk two by two up the middle aisle, followed by the bride and ber 
maid of honor, who walk ether, but not arm in arm; the ushers 
separate at the chancel, one o each couple walking to the right of the 
altar, the other to the left; the maid of honor leaves the bride and 
walks to the left of the altar as the groom advances to take the bride 
by her right hand and lead her to the minister; after the ceremony, 
the maid of honor walks down the aisle immediately after the bride 
and groom, and the four ustiers follow as they entered, or the best 
man escorts the maid of honor down the aisle, instead of leaving the 
charch by the chancel door, You will find other suggestions about 
weddiugs in an article in Bazan of September 14 last. 

E. L. A.—A bride who is married in a travelling dress should wear a 
hat or bonnet during the ceremony and entertainment ogg | 
whether the wedding takes place in a church or private house. It 
would be perfectly proper for ber mother to give a tea for the bride 
on the latier’s return from her wedding vee even if the wedding 
was small, The invitations for the tea should be the mother's visit- 
ing-cards, with the date of the entertainment and “To meet Mrs,——” 
written or engraved on them. The bride's visiting-card, with her ad- 
dress and receiving-day, should be sent with her wedding-announce- 
ment curds rather than with the invitations to her mother's tea, 

B. M.—If your great-grandfather who was a Revolutionary officer 
was a native of Virginia and enlisted there, the Historical — of 
Virginia can probably put you in the ~ of obtaining information. 
The headquarters of the society are at /illiamsbarg, Virginia, and 
the secretary is Mrs. Coleman. Write to her for information, euclosing 
a stamped and addressed envelope for reply. 

C. &. —** Pre-Raphaelite ” refers to a style of art practised before the 
time of Raphael eons 1483), the characteristic of which was a faithful 
study and following of nature, 2. On solemn occasions of cere- 
mony, the Pope, like other dignitaries of the Roman Church, wears a 
mitre, but that of the Pope is encircled by three crowns or diadems, 
placed one above the other at intervals, added at different ey of 
the Church’s history. 8. The Raines bill is a bill for regulating the 
liquor traffic, which has recently been passed by the New York State 
Legislature. It provides for a high-license tariff based on population, 
and other restrictive measures, 

_ A. A.—Your husband's table is your own, and it is you, the host- 
ess, who are dispensing its hospitalities, even though the service is 
verformed at your husband's hands. A guest is a guest, no matter 
oe intimate the relationship, and should be treated us such. It in 
better to err on the side of too great rather than that of too little hos- 
pitality, and the best conduct in such matters is that based on noblesse 
oblige—on the idea, that is, that the party having the highest rights is 
the one in honor bound to make concessions. 

E. B. A.—The cape described in Bazan No. 16 is a French model, of 
which no pattern is to be had. See various patterns of fitted capes in 
Bazan No, 18 of last year’s volume, and Nos, 12 and 14 of this year. 

Davwy.—Moisten and press the organdie gown. Instead of clear 
water for the skirt, you might use a very thin boiled starch, almost as 
thin as water. Dampen a piece with a cloth wrung out of the water, 
iron it at once, and 80 on. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 
COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Yeaguirre and La 
Marca. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
THE EXPERT WAITRESS. 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PRTS. 
Thorne Miller. Hinstrated. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. 

75 cents. 
WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
16mo, Cloth, €1. 


Ilust: ated 
By Annie T. Springsteed. 16m, 
How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
By Christine Terhune Her- 


By Christine Terhune Lerrick. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhone Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbce. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA, By Mrs. Jobin 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. Hen- 


derxon, Illustrated. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
MONEY-MAKING BOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 


Cloth, 90 cents. 
Pusususv sy HARPER & BROTIERS, New Youx. 
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A POTENT MEMORY. 


FPHEY were all sitting on a board piazza, the wide 

blue sunlit sea washing the rocks below them, the 
wild green unspoiled Cape Ann country rolling away be- 
hind them. Some one had just mentioned the Philadel- 
phia Centennial, appealing to the company to recall the 
heat of that summer; all gave due assent, except Alice 
Andrews; she, fair lady, only looked sweetly, slightly puz- 
zled, and all but imperceptibly shook her head, as though 
she tried in vain to call up a past too dim. 

‘*The Mayhews have just gone to Lenox,” said Mr. Sam 
Merrill, from his seat on the steps; he made the announce- 
ment with the misplaced emphasis of one who interferes 
to change the subject of conversation. 

“Old Judge Mayhew, Henry’s grandfather, used to live 
in Lenox the year round. Fanny Kemble put him in her 
novel. Lused to see her go horseback riding with Henry's 
father.” It was old Mrs. Andrews, the hostess, who was 
talking. These sentences were delivered with vivacity; 
but suddenly the life died out of her tone, and she added, 
weakly, ‘‘Of course little children take notice of people 
they hear talked about.”’ 

“Mother, what was the name of that daughter of 
Mrs. Kemble’s you met when you were visiting the Dal- 
worthys?” Alice asked 

The question was not answered. Mrs. Andrews only 
said, grumpiiy, and as if she were deaf, that she wished 
she had a footstool, and Alice got one, and placed it with 
a pretty air of affectionate solicitude. The old lady sat 
silent after this, looking gloomily out to sea. ; 

** What is it you are making, Alice?” asked Mrs. Whit- 
man. There were three visitors; Mr. James Fenton made 
the third. Alice held up for inspection a beautiful trifle, 
a net of gold thread that she was creating with only the 
help of a commonplace crochet needle. 

‘*It’s for the hair,” she said. ‘‘Of course they are not 
worn, but with some tea gowns ora picture dinner dress it 
would be lovely. It’s meant to go like you see them in 
Greek statuary sometimes—this way,” and she held it 
about her own low-coiled bronze-brown hair. 

“ Well, you are really wonderful,” said Mrs, Whitman, 
with conviction; ‘‘ that’s an exquisite thing.” 

**It would be more becoming to you; there’s nothing 
like black hair for it, and your odalisque type— Now 
look,” and she held the net about the other woman’s head. 
‘Isn't that lovely?” to the men. ‘‘ Mary dear, you must 
have it. No, now, don’t say a word; you know it takes 
me no time at all to dosuch things. Just you and I shall 
have them, and no one else. I'll have it done to-day ;” and 
she fell to work gracefully, easily, but more busily than 
before. 

“You ought to have a Greek gown to wear with yours, 
Miss Andrews. I’ve imagined how you'd look in one, one 
such as you see on some of those Tanagra figurines.” This 
from Merrill, with simple, self-forgetful sincerity. 


BY VIOLA ROSEBORO. 


** Why, thank you! How nice of you to think it out like 
that, and how wise to know it’s the Tanagras I ought to 
copy! Some of them are really fashionable-looking, don’t 
you know, Mary?” 

Mary did not respond to this appeal, and Jim Fenton's 
eyes, catching Alice’s, were luminous with the effort to 
convey the effect of a wink without the gross reality. 
Mrs. Whitman was far too stout to wear Greek gowns, 
and her weight was known to be the affliction of ler life. 
She said now: 

**It looks as if it were to be hoops again rather than 
Greek gowns. Don't you remember, Alice, how we used 
to think the bigger our hoops the more we looked like 
grown-up ladies?” 

‘*I never wore any,” said Alice, gently, a faint touch 
of wonder on her lovely face. 

Soon the guests departed, the men accompanying Mrs. 
Whitman to her own cottage. 

‘I'll send the net over in the morning,” was Alice's last 
word to her. 

When the three had turned a curve of the pine-shaded 
road, Fenton burst into a chuckling laugh 

**Well, what a time! Isn’t it too absurd?” said Mrs. 
Whitman. ‘Alice is certainly the sweetest thing in lots 
of ways, and J say she has kept her looks wonderfully— 
really wonderfully; but this thing about concealing her 
age is growing on her till it looks serious to me—it’s like 
lunacy. Now when I spoke about hoops, I was so sorry 
ina minute, but I never thought. Of course she— Mycou 
sin Mildred Hope knew her when they were children all 
in hoops together. I’m so frank about my own age, and 
we are just about the same.” Mrs. Whitman paused, 
panting a little for breath. 

‘‘The thing that breaks me all up,” said Fenton, ‘‘is 
the way she shuts off the joys of life from that poor old 
mother of hers. That old girl has known everybody from 
Webster down, and she’s got to her anecdotage, yet she 
ain’t allowed to go back of times any whipper-snapper of 
sixty could talk about. I call it cruelty to age.” 

‘*She seems very devoted to her mother,” said Sam Mer- 
rill, seriously. 

“Indeed she is, Mr. Merrill,” Mrs. Whitman answered ; 
‘*but it is hard for Mrs. Andrews to repress herself, and 
she tries so hard, and is so good about it, poor thing!” 
She ended with a little laugh; then added, with solemn, 
pious pity, ‘‘I really think she sacrifices a great deal of 
the pleasure she might get out of life reducing her age for 
Alice.” 

After Mrs. Whitman entered ber own door the men went 
down to the shore and seated themselves on the rocks. 

** Well, Sam,” said Fenton, ‘‘I’m ashamed of you, set- 
ting one woman on another like that for your own Mach- 
iavelian amusement, and bringing such a hard knock on 
poor Alice.” 
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He laughed loudly at Merrill's bewildered response, and 
explained: ‘‘ The Whitman took it out on Alice for your 
pointed hint that she herself couldn't wear a Greek gown. 
I bet Alice thinks your compliment cost more than it 
came to,” 

‘*Mrs. Whitman unintentionally stumbled into a very 
natural blunder. It was a blunder, as Miss Andrews feels 
the way she does. It’s a great pity she is-not open about 
her age as Mrs. Whitman is herself; it would be so 
much—” 

‘See here, I’m not sweet on the fair Alice, and I guess 
you are, but I'll not hear her run down with a comparison 
like that. Don’t the Whitman try to make out she and 
Alice are the same age—‘ about the same’? Well, are you 
ass enough to swallow that? I know all about it, and 
she’s a good seven years older. It’s six of one and half 
a dozen of the other for lying, and Alice is the sillier and 
more amusing, and I’m grateful enough to like her for 
that.” 

‘** Alice is certainly silly on that point”—Merrill dis- 
cussed the matter very gravely—‘* but she seems wonder 
fully sweet and womanly on many others.” 

‘She certainly does; but you ought to notice and cor 
rect the way in which you express yourself on any of 
her moral merits. You always say ‘seems’ in a most 
doubting-Thomasy, damning way.” 

‘*What do you think about it yourself?’ and Merrill 
turned on Jim his sad gray questioning eyes; the sadness 
was only their usual expression, and only part of his ha 
bitual air of meeting life with patient philosophy. 

Jim's younger and rounder face lengthened now. He 
picked up a bit of rock and threw it into the green curl 
ing breakers. 

‘‘Sam,” he answered, after this exercise, ‘‘ it's queer to 
see you took like this, and I want to be glad, but I ain't 
sure lam. You feel it yourself—that you can’t tell any- 
thing about her, that she’s such a wonderful work of art 
you can’t guess at her inside works at all; she seems and 
she seems. I haven’t any views different from your own, 
if you'll face the music and see what you do think your- 
self. I’ve no convictions, but I'm almighty uncertain 
whether she’s got any heart at all. I’m sure she’s not got 
a bad one, but has any kind of blood-pumping apparatus 
survived? She’s been tribute-taking and conquest-making 
through the longest reign I ever heard of, and that’s a 
credit to her, and she ain’t stuck up about it, either. I 
think she’s done herself proud to come down to date not 
only so good-looking, but so pretty-behaved. But now, 
old man, as to whether she’s pretty-behaved because she’s 
old-fashioned enough to see that being nice and sweet is 
a card, like a good complexion, and keeps her springs 
and wires well oiled for the purpose—well, I ain’t saying 
it ain’t so.” 

Fenton’s speeches were apt to be shorter and clearer 








than this. Now he looked the discomfort and embarrass. 
ment that caused his rhetorical deterioration. 

“It is horrible to have drawn you out to talk so about 

about a gentle, attractive woman.”’ Sam said this slow- 
ly, looking over the water; but he said no more, made no 
efforts to confute his friend’s view. 

* Yes, you are pretty low, that’s a fact, Sam,” the other 
answered, ‘‘and you've entrapped my youth. For two 
big men to be sitting here cutting into a pretty little 
dolly just to see if sawdust—” 

“Stop, Fenton; she is too accomplished, too clever in 
her own way to be called a doll; but she may be very ar- 
tificial; she seems so, sometimes. With all that, she—she 
has touched and interested me greatly. I dare say she 
would refuse me, she has refused so many. It’s strange 
she has vever married ; but I don't understand her, 
that’s the sum of it; I don’t understand her, and I’m go- 
ing to get out of the way. I'm not going to upset my 
life with such a half-hearted sentiment; it is half-hearted, 
but it might be a great bother.” 

He who fights and runs away '—I’m sure I hope you 
will live to figbt another day. I suppose the matrimonial 
warfare would make you happier; but"—he stopped and 
lowered his tone—*' I'd be afraid here; anything for you 
but unadulterated wax-works.” 

** She has mind, though she—” 
‘Though she conceals it as well as she can—perhaps 

Why don’t you go to Lenox yourself?” 
There was no reference between Mrs. and Miss An 
drews to the misfortunes and misdeeds of the afier- 
noon. Probably they would have perished on the rack 
rather than come to any open communication on the sub- 
ject of Alice's age and her desire to conceal it. Mrs. An 
drews was a simple, straightforward old lady, and had 
reached a stage in life when to mildly boast of her years 
would have been for her a natural form of vanity; but 
she had learned to comprehend with maternal sympathy 
some of the ins and outs of her more complex daughter. 
Alice's complexity largely resulted from a still passionate 
determination to recognize the reality of no disagreeable 
facts. She could make believe as well as when she was 
four, and in essentially the same way; it was for herself 
that she built up the assumption that she was still near 
her girlhood, playing it was so day in and day out, year 
after year. The mother who had “ played lady” with 
her when she was a baby understood and played on, 
though Mrs. Whitman was right, the game cut her off 
from most of the pleasures of old age; not only must she 
not talk about the past that stretched bebind a certain 
period (and, poor lady, she had not a good memory for 
dates nor much presence of mind, so that she lived in 
pain for the blunders she made and feared to make), but 
Alice was always dragging her about into new sets, to 
new cities, in her sleepless effort to find audiences igno- 
rant of her too victorious career. To make up for all 
this, Alice was the gentlest and most devoted of daugh- 
ters; she had come into her kingdom in a day when gra- 
ciousness and not arrogance was the stamp of social suc- 
cess, and her manners were as little influenced by time 
as her complexion. It was astonishing how pretty she 
was; and though she looked like a piece of Dresden 
china, there was nothing pinched or trivial in her style; 
it surely seemed she might have been a beautiful woman 
had she not chosen the part of a pretty one. But the 
part of a pretty woman was what she had chosen and 
played unvaryingly; there was no doubt about that; even 
her accomplishments—and she had some that suggested 
the possession of real talents—were all kept within the 
prescribed limits; she sang her lovely old ballads and did 
her odd charming little recitations al] as a pretty woman 

though she was the only person of her land and time 
who could recite in a parlor without embarrassing her 
listeners. There was, you see, a fine consistency in her 
pose in life, and perhaps that helped to impress people, 
some people, with the notion that it was a pose, and she 
altogether a work of art. 

Of course everybody marvelled that she had not mar- 
ried, but I always thought it was an open secret; belles 
have been known to pursue asimilar course before. This 
is my theory: Alice really had ambition, an inborn long 
ing for distinction, for a career, only this desire was far 
from taking a modern mannish form. She was an instance 
of one bern out of due season, and in the wrong place as 
well; France in the eighteenth century was her natural, 
rightful field; marriage in America did not mean a career, 
and it was altogether likely to mean the end of the only 
ong she had found. Without much money, or anything 
very illustrious in her family background, she had been, 
and still was, a great belle (one must keep to a somewhat 
antiquated phraseology iu talking of Alice); but to be a 
belle as an American married woman is a feat to be ac 
complished only under exceptional circumstances, and in 
any case there is here a shadow on the type not at all to 
Alice's mind. It is my opinion that, without ever so 
stating the case to herself, she regarded marriage in gen 
eral as a fate suitable for commonplace women, but de- 
manding from her a sad surrender. Then, doubtless, as 
has happened to other ladies, she had found the lovers 
who gratified a poetic ambition—cabinet ministers or for- 
eign lords—very prosaic in themselves, and the attractive 
mer painfully prosaic in their circumstances; so alto- 
gether Alice had remained a maid unti] her younger and 
generally less successful rivals called her an old maid. 
Of course she had never asked herself what she would do 
when she was old, outwardly, really old; she would not 
have been Alice had she ever faced an odious question 
like that; but still— 

These ladies did not talk of the warfare of the after 
noon, but Mrs. Andrews did note that Emma, Mrs. Whit- 
man, Was getting fatter than ever, and said she was lazy 
not to take more exercise; whereupon Alice replied, with 
a smile, that her mother was unjust, for Emma was walk- 
ing herself to death in vain. 

‘If ever this net looks fit to be seen on her,” she added, 
rolling up the shining thing and sticking her needle 
through it, “I'll have to go over and do her hair for her 
myself.” 

And, indeed, it was some such form that her revenges 
usually took; she put her superior taste and skill at the 
other woman's service, and was content that they were 
superior 

Fenton and Merrill were old friends and great friends, 
and, as you may have guessed, contrasted types. Fenton 
was a modern business-man, college-bred, and said to con- 
ceal some scholarly habits. Merrill was older; he had 
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been in business, but had long ago retired, and the know- 
ing knew him to be a ‘‘self-made” man. Fenton suid 
that Merrill’s correct English betrayed his lack of early 
advantages. Merrill was always correct, but he was singu- 
7 inoffensive about it. 

wo days after his decision to leave the Cape, Merrill 
paid a parting call on Miss Andrews. Fenton accom- 
panied him, his solicitude for Merril] giving him, despite 
himself, a touch of both the watch-dog aad the nursery- 
maid. 

They found the ladies again entertaining guests on the 
piazza; this time it was a boy and a girl who considered 
themselves the only ‘ cottagers” young enough for love- 
making; the rest of the party hacked upon them as chil- 
dren who could know nothing really about such mat- 
ters. 

‘Going away?” said Alice to Merrill, graciously sor- 
rowful. ** Why, I counted on you particularly to help me 
with my celebration—for the Fourth,” she explained. 

* Heavens, Miss Alice, you are not going to celebrate 
down here, are you? Here where we thought we'd gotten 
away from all that.” This in a well-gotten-up bored 
manner from the boy. 

* All what?” inquired Alice, softly, attentively. But at 
the same time the girl was suying: 

‘**T hear the villagers are going to do things. I think 
we ought to get rid of that dreadful day down here. 
Don't you, Mr. Feriton?” 

‘* Well, the natives have some rights that even summer 
visitors are bound to respect, I guess.” 

** The natives are Americans,” put in Alice. Her man- 
ner was a little odd, and her statement seemed to strike 
the others as irrelevant. 

‘*Much good may it do em!” said Fenton. 
seem to me a thing to Celebrate these days.” 

‘**'The way Americans are looked upon abroad, and the 
kinds you do see—” the girl began. She had just come 
home from a tour on the Continent. 

‘* Yes, yes, of course,” Merrill interrupted (he who never 
interrupted); ‘‘ that all may be; there are things at home 
worse than that.” 

Alice had risen after her last sentence, and devoted some 
close attention to training a vine in the way it should go; 
now she turned—‘“‘ turr on them,” to be accurate—a new 
Alice, lier dark eyes brilliant, one hand catching back the 
white flummery of her skirts as if to draw further away 
from the company,.the other pressed against her breast. 

** Don't,” she cried to Merrill, like one hurt—‘‘ don’t you 
too begin crying down my country. I can’t bear it—every 
one all indifference and sigucellipemnenn, and not even 
grieved that we have such grave faults. Oh, I’ve heard 
the like before; I hear it more and more; but now for you 
all, you men, not to want to celebrate the Fourth, to think 
of nothing but the dust and noise—” 

** Well, it is mainly dust and noise, now isn't it, Miss 
Alice?” said the boy, praiseworthily trying as a man of 
the world to bring buck the ordinary languor of social 
Intercourse. 

‘Is it for you?” said Alice. ‘‘ It has meant morethan 
that to many a man in your family. Your uncle Harry 
Seabright died for this country. I remember”—she paused 
with a little gasp; then, flushing and paling, she caught 
her breath and went on in a stronger tone: “ Yes, I re- 
member when his body was brought home to your grand- 
mother. He was just a boy, and the best and brightest 
in his class, and he died in battle, and his mother said she 
was a proud woman to give such ason to the Union. And 
you can’t be bothered to celebrate your country’s birth- 
day! I remember the war—it makes a great difference—” 

‘Of 76?” whispered the girl to Fenton. He gave no 
sign of hearing. Alice did; she stopped and turned to her, 
and that girl grew quite pale, but it was most quietly that 
Alice said: 

** My child, it is my logic and not my history that is at 
fault if I seem to confuse the war that made us with the 
war that saved us. But if you had ever lived through 
any time when rivers of blood and tears were flowing for 
America, you'd feel differently, or I misread your nature. 
When you've felt all the land throbbing with love and 
agony—when President Lincoln died—” Alice stopped 
short, and the tears began to roll down her cheeks, while 
she stood motionless and strong, waiting to regain control 
of her voice. Merrill, sitting as usual on the steps, rose 
to his feet and took off his hat—a figure a little funny if 
you had the heart to find it so,in its vague, undefined 
expression of reverence. 

Then suddenly Alice’s countenance changed. She 
whipped from her belt a bit of muslin, and burying her 
face in it with a sob, she choked out: ‘‘1 didn't know I 
could re—remember it all so,” and she swiftly fled into 
the house. 

‘**God bless ber!” murmured Merrill. 

‘A child gets all the poetry out of a time like that— 
the passionate, patriotic side of things. If she’d been old- 
er—” Fenton, in his excited anxiety to do what he could 
for the situation, had lapsed into simple English. He was 
not allowed to finish his speech. For the second time 
Merrill interrupted. 

I was older, ” he said, ‘‘ old enough to get to the front 
before it was over, and I think the poetry and the passion- 
ate patriotism was the biggest part, after all—on both 
sides, maybe; and it was our side saved the country for 
all of us,and I'm right glad to have the sense of it all 
brought back to me again. Miss Alice has carried the 
meeting, Mrs. Andrews.” (Excitement had altered his 
diction too, you see.) 

Mrs. Andrews had sat almost motionless through the 
whole scene; now she turned on one and another guest 
the same blank stricken gaze she had fixed before on 
Alice; she was unnaturally pale. Appealed to directly, 
she arose, and her tragic expression made the movement a 
dismissal. 

‘* You tell Miss Alice I’m going to fire off pounds of 
crackers under“her window,” said the boy, heartily, as a 
farewell. He was only going because the others were too 
much occupied with some fresh emotions of his own for 
external observation; the others, less blind, could not 
manage their escape with so good a grace, and they made 
their farewells, and left their stricken hostess quite as if 
some one lay dead in the house. 

When the two men were left alone, Fenton began: “ Well, 
Merrill, what you don’t know about women would make 
a Sunday paper, wouldn't it? When I think of that little 
Joan of Arc this afternoon it makes me kinda sick to look 
at you.” 


“It don’t 
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**Don’t talk about it now, James. Wait,” said the un- 
resentful Merrill. 

That eveving, as the twilight was deepening into dark, 
Merrill was wandering about the rocks below the An- 
drews cottage; turning the corner of a ledge, he saw a 
little dim white figure seated a few yards away; it was 
Alice—Alice out in the dark, alone with the sea and the 
evening star and the rising night. Poor pretty woman 
and heroine! her soul had taken her unawares, and upset 
her and her playthings! 

Merrill, in as dovelike a voice as was possible, greeted 
her. ‘Miss Alice, don’t be startled; I’m so glad to find 

ou. 

But Alice had risen, and was turning toward the house 
with only a very slight and half- inaudible response. 
Merrill sprang close to her. 

** Alice, darling, forgive me; but, Alice, give me the 
right to say it.” He caught the small hand that held her 
silken shawl about her. ‘‘ Alice, be my wife,” and some 
way Alice was in his arms and sniffling a little on his 
shoulder. 

‘*God bless you, the big heart of you!” murmured Mer- 
rill, and he kissed her—as best he could, for her head she 
would not lift. 

From her refuge she spoke: “I'm all a fright with ery- 
ing, they exci me so this afternoon. When you re- 
member things back when you were very little, they are 
so vivid!” 

Then Merrill managed to lift her head and play his 
part properly. It was a fervent and tender scene, was 
the love-making of these middle-aged people, and I have 
my own notions as to how much its warmth owed to the 
afternoon's patriotic excitement. The correlation of forces 
is a fine subject for psychological investigation. 

When Alice next appeared among her neighbors it was 
as Merrill's betrothed, and the women all agreed that, this 
certainly made things easier for her. 





LONDON CONCERTS. 


A LITTLE run into the country to escape the turmoil 
£% and confusion of entering London on the evening of 
* Derby day”; a brief intermezzo in which the soothing 
influences of a mellow English landscape, the fragrance of 
flowering hedges and rose-crowned cottages, the repose of 
a perfect inn and the inspiration of a majestic cathedral, 
obliterated the memory of an exceptionally unpleasant 
sea-voyage, and then the sights and sounds of *‘ London 
Town” in the mad whirl of its season. 

In beginning one’s record of the chief musical events 
one is apt to start with opera at Covent Garden, and to 
find the De Reszkés and Madame Eames billed for Die 
Meistersinger increased the desire to attend the evening's 
representation. Tree's ticket-office and those of the usual 
agents were, however, visited in vain, absolutely every 
seat in the house having been booked days in advance. 
Securing stalls for the following performance, the writer 
again glanced over the list of advertisements, and decided 
in favor of Richter’s last concert at St. James’s Hall, a 
violin recital by Ysaye, and a recital by Eugen d’Albert, 
given on successive days. 

The Richter concert drew an enormous and imposing 
audience, and the great Viennese conductor received a tre- 
mendous ovation and send-off to his labors at Baireuth. 
His programme consisted of Tschaikowsky'’s Romeo and 
Juliet overture, Dvorik’s Otello (from the series entitled 
In der Natur) overture; three Wagner selections — the 
** Charfreitagszauber” from Parsifal, the ** Vorspiel” and 
** Liebestod ” from Tristan und Isolde, and ** Der Ritt der 
Walktiren” from Die Walkire ; and Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony. The Tschaikowsky overture was unfortu- 
nately given from an unrevised edition, and it being one of 
the great Russian composer's early works, this fact consid 
erably impaired its value. 

The contretemps which prevented Dr. Richter from re 
ceiving the later edition of the overture must be deplored, 
for the composition had not been heard in London since 
its introductory performance there at the Crystal Palace— 
some twenty years ago. Indeed, both Tschaikowsky’s 
overture and Dr. Dvorék’s could not fail to receive rather 
merciless treatment at the hands of local critics, the 
Shakespearian labels attached to these works in truth prov 
ing misleading, and representing little of their actual sig- 
nificance, programme music being entirely out of the live 
of their composers. 

Dr. Richter’s readings were masterly,and his control 
over his forces absolute. He conducted the Wagner ex 
cerpts and the Beethoven Symphony without notes, the 
famous ‘‘ Ritt der Walkiiren ” being played a little more 
deliberately than we are accustomed to hear it, and the 
Liebestod crescendo proving less insistently sustained 
than as Herr Seidl reveals it tous. For the rest, cumula 
tive effects and beautifully introduced motives command- 
ed one’s respect and admiration at every turn, the sim 
plicity and great dignity of the Beethoven Symphony 
being forceful and true, though tradition was little con 
sulted in the matter of tempi. 

Ysaye’s afternoon concert at Queen’s Hall was the sec 
ond in a series of three concerts given with the aid of the 
distinguished Belgian violinist’s brother, M. Théophile 
Ysaye, who played the piano parts in Grieg’s G-major 
Sonata and in Vieuxtemp’s D-minor Concerto with com- 
mendable animation and finish. The other solo numbers 
for Ysaye were Wilhelmj’s arrangement of Walther's 
Preislied, Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen, and Bach's Sara- 
bande, Giga, Chaconne. Ysaye played like one inspired, 
and fairly electrified his audience. He was recalled and 
forced to add an encore—another Bach Chaconne—and the 
sun at that moment bursting out from behind a heavy 
cloud, enveloped the great master’s fine head with golden 
light, showing his features radiant and transfigured in 
their intellectual force and dignity of purpose. 

The disappointing part of this otherwise delightful en 
tertainment was the introduction of a certain Madame 
Lydia Lebrun, whose amateurish efforts in attempting 
songs by Taubert and Schumann may have afforded M. 
Ysaye a period for rest, but otherwise could easily have 
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been dispensed with. The singer’s ambitious but feeble 

fioriture evidently tried the patience of Madame 

Adelina Patti, who was present. The Diva, arrayed in 

gorgeous gown and hat of bright rose-colored satin, heaved 

a sigh of relief at the cantatrice’s final measures—a sigh 

p= ially echoed by the discriminating members of the au- 
ience. 

The last of Eugen d’Albert’s recitals at St. James’s Hall 
filled the huge building to overflowing, and cries of 
**Hoch!” resounded at the conclusion of the concert, after 
the *‘ little giant’s” superb performance of Liszt's brilliant 
Polonaise in E. D’ Albert's orchestral tone has lost nothing 
of its sonorous eloquence or magnetic power. He began 
his recital with Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 106 (Hammer- 
clavier); then followed a sonata in G-minor and one in 
F-minor by Scarlatti, a Giga con Variazioue by Raff, Schu- 
mann’s G-minor Sonata (decidedly the triumph of the 
occasion as far as the pianist’s mental and executive gifts 
were concerned), Weber's Momento Capriccioso, Rubin- 
stein’s Barearolle in G— always a prime favorite with 
D’Albert, and deliciously revealed —the Polonaise with 
which the recital ended giving place to a Liszt Valse de 
Concert and the well-known arrangement of a Strauss 
valse, ‘‘Man lebt nur einmal,” a phenomenal mass of 
technical difficulties tossed off as mere child’s play, to the 
delight of those who had crowded forward to the edge of 
the platform, and who insisted on encores in thus approach- 
ing the pianist with a persistence and enthusiasm worthy 


of Paderewski’s ardent American admirers. 





T seems as if it might be several seasons yet before the 
Wissahickon Inn Challenge Cup, the emblem of the 
Women’s Lawn-Tennis Championship of the United States, 
would be finally won. According to the conditions, it must 
be taken three times, not necessarily in succession, by the 
same pepson, in order to become her property. Now, by 
her vietory over Miss Atkinson on June 20, Miss Bessie 
Moore has added a new name to the list of claimants, and 
if she plays as well in future seasons as at present, the 
one who takes the cup from her will have to exhibit re- 
markably strong tennis. 

It has been the fate of the trophy to change hands fre- 
quently as the years go by. There have been only two 
instances of the same one winning it twice, the victories 
both times being successive. For the last five tourna- 
ments it has had «a different captor each time, One cause 
of this result is the varying form wh.ch even the best of 
tennis-players show on different occasions. The holder 
of the cup may be somewhat out of practice the next 
year when championship week arrives; she may have 
grown careless in her play through having been match- 
ed too often against opponents not worthy of her skill, 
or she may be simply ‘off her game” at that particu- 
lar time. This last is a common occurrence with tennis 
enthusiasts, as with followers of other athletic sports, 
and though it may sometimes be traced to over-training 
and the exhaustion resulting therefrom, there is often no 
satisfactory way to account for it. Then, again, tennis 
mivances each year, with a tendency toward more scien- 
tific and accurate play, and while last season’s victor 
may wield the racket with her usual skill, there is likely 
to be some one who has gone a trifle ahead of her. The 
last three winners of the championship belong to the 
younger and more progressive tennis set, and, as it hap- 
pens, all learned their game on the courts of the well- 
known Kings County Tennis Club, of Brooklyn. They 
are Miss Helen R. Hellwig, Miss Juliette P. Atkinson, and 
Miss Bessie Moore. Miss Hellwig’s victory in 1894 was a 
surprise to everybody, first bringing to notice the skill of 
the new school which could defeat an expert like Miss 
Terry of Staten Island. Last year Miss Hellwig was in 
turn beaten by her clubmate, Miss Atkinson, one of the 
cleverest and quickest players on the courts to-day. This 
time the triumph was Miss Moore’s,and it was well earned. 
She is now living in Ridgewood, New Jersey, and has been 
practising hard all the spring on the courts of the Hoho- 
us Valley Tennis Club. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Hellwig did not enter the 
tournament, to give Miss Moore a little harder struggle for 
the honor of challenging Miss Atkinson. For it was ap- 
parent from the first that there was no opposition strong 
enough to have much hope of defeating the New Jersey 
player. All her matches were won almost without diffi- 
culty, with perhaps the single exception of the one in the 
first round with Miss Amy Williams, of Philadelphia. 
This was close, the score being 6-4, 6-5. It was generally 
expected that Miss A. C. Wistar, Philadelphia, would do 
equally well against Miss Moore in the final round, but 
she proved no match for the champion’s rapid and steady 
lay. An odd feature about this contest was the fact that 
Miss Moore lost the opening games in each of the first 
two sets, seeming to need a little time to ‘‘ get down to 
work.” By the third set she had acquired such winning 
form that her opponent was not able to get in a single 
game. 

The interest of the week culminated, naturally, in the 
challenge match for the championship on Saturday. A 
large attendance of spectators from Philadelphia and the 
pretty suburbs around Wissahickon Heights had as- 
sembled on the grand stand of the Cricket Club, the pi- 
azza of the women’s club-house, and the spacious lawns 
in the midst of which the courts are situated. The game 
must have been a tiring one for the contestants, for it 
Jasted through four closely fought sets. In the first two 
Miss Atkinson played fast tennis, using her well-known 
skill in volleying to good advantage. Miss Moore, as 
usual, preferred to stay farther back in the court and hit 
the balls on the bound. It was noticeable soon after the 
beginning of the third set that Miss Atkinson was becom- 
ing tired, while Miss Moore seemed almost as fresh as at 
the start. She increased her effort in proportion to the 
less aggressive play of her antagonist, and allowed the lat- 
ter to take but five games out of the last two sets. The 
backhand strokes of the new champion are particularly 
strong. She places well, and is not apt to hit wildly even 
when hurried by a fast player. 
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Although Miss Atkinson was much averse to having 
the fact mentioued, lest it might seem like an unsports- 
manlike attempt at making excuses for defeat, it is only 
fair to say that her ankle, which she sprained the previous 
week in playing at Orange, New Jersey, was still weak, 
and hindered her greatly in getting about the court. 
For fear of turning it again, she did not dare to be as 
active as she is noted for being. 

As a whole, the tournament was entirely successful and 
admirably managed, as it always has been. For the first 
day or two the weather was not favorable, but there was 
enough sunshine im the latter part of the week to enable 
ali the events to be decided without postponements. The 
most interesting match, aside from the championship sin- 
gles, was that in the mixed doubles between Miss Atkin- 
son and E. P. Fischer on one side, and Miss Moore and J. 
Parmly Paret on the other. ‘The former team won, and 
by an easy defeat of a Philadelphia team the next day, 
took the mixed doubles championship for the third suc- 
cessive year. Miss Atkinson und Miss Moore did not fin- 
ish their match against Miss Wistar and Miss Williams, 
but, judging from the previous work of the two cham- 
pions, there is small doubt that they would have won. 

Following is the list of winners of the championship 
trophy since it was first played for, ten years ago: 1887, 
Miss Nellie F. Hansell; 1888, Miss Bertha L. Townsend; 
1889, Miss Bertha L. Townsend; 1890, Miss Ellen C. Roose- 
velt; 1891, Miss Mabel E. Cahill; 1892, Miss Mabel E. Ca- 
hill; 1893, Miss Adeline M. Terry; 1894, Miss Helen R. 
Hellwig; 1895, Miss Juliette P. Atkinson; 1896, Miss Bes- 
sie Moore. Apeia K. BratnerD. 


ONE NATION’S BIRTHDAY. 


Ls hoary dynasties forget 

Their natal story’s fabling page; 

Our country keeps her birthday yet, 
And dares the world to doubt her age. 


Of all the governments of men, 
She wears her sunrise on her brow; 
The rest began they know not when, 
And climbed to power they know not how. 


We love her best who most admire 
The outset of her life of might 

Portrayed in monoglyphs of fire 
And writ in capitals of light. 


And twice is poet skilled to sing 

Who clearest chants his nation’s morn, 
And every freeman twice a king 

For knowing when his realm was born. 
Our Union's youth grow early wise 

Who shout its date in schoolmate play, 
And Independence learn to prize 

With honors to its advent day. 


Land of all lands the sole and first 
From ancient gloom to save the hour 
When, grown from Freedom's kernel, burst 
Thy bud of empire into flower. 


Thy birthday, and thy Washington's, 
Are way-marks on the path of time; 
Nor all the light of all thy suns 
Can dim the day-star of thy.prime. 
THERON Brown 





4 = Memorial Hospital of Brooklyn is conducted en- 
tirely by women, and its patients are exclusively wo- 
men and children. 

surgeons are women. 
the experimental stage, as it has completed its eighth suc- 


The entire staff of physicians and 
The hospital has passed through 


cessful year of work. It is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, some of which have taken the form of real es- 
tate, to enable the institution to have a permanent and 
desirable home. Several circles of King’s Daughters have 
endowed free beds. 


Later historic and Revolutionary times seem to clasp 
hands with to-day when we hear that the daughter of a 
Revolutionary soldier has just been granted a pensian by 
the government. The lady in question is Miss Eliza San- 
ford. Ata recent celebration of Bunker Hill day in New 
Jersey she was a person of great interest. On the same 
day, in Quincy, Massachusetts, the Daughters of the Rev- 
olution erected a cairn in memory of Abigail Adams, the 
mother of John Quincy Adams. The cairn was erected 
on a hill on the spot where she and her son, then a little 
lad, watched the burning of Charlestown and heard afar 
off the guns of Bunker Hill’s famous battle. Very appro- 
priately the corner-stone of the memorial to Abigail Adams 
was laid by Miss Abigail Adams, her lineal descendant. 


Miss Ella Adams has worked up a moderately lucrative 
profession for herself of quite novel character. She re- 
pairs engravings and books, more commonly the latter, 
which are impaired by the ravages of bookworms and the 
defacements of time. She began her work in private col- 
lections, but later found abundance of work in some of 
those public libraries which number old books and manu- 
scripts among their treasures. In making the restorations, 
paper of a certain quality is reduced to a pulp with wa- 
ter tinted to match the exact shade of the leaf to be mend- 
ed. A particle of gum-tragacanth is added to assist 
adhesion, a sheet of celluloid is laid under the leaf, the 
hole or fissure is filled carefully with the pulp, another 
sheet of celluloid laid over it, and a gentle steady pressure 
employed. This, Miss Adams says, is her entire process, 
but one may safely assert that extreme delicacy of manip- 
ulation is an important element of her success. 


The appeal for woman suffrage that has been circu- 
lated in the United Kingdom was signed by 257,000 wo- 
men; 151,270 names were from Scotland. 


The Reverend Leslie W. Sprague and his wife, the 
Reverend Lita Frost Sprague, who have just been in- 
stalled as pastor and assistant pastor over the New South 
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Church of Boston, have been together in the ministry for 
seven years. They were graduated together from the 
theological seminary at Meadville, Pennsylvania, were 
married at once, and have since then bad several joint 
charges. Their first pastorate was in Chicago, their sec- 
ond in Monroe, Wisconsin, and thence they went to Cali- 
fornia, where they were so successful in building up a 
church in Pomona that they were called to San Francis- 
It was during this period that Mrs. Sprague founded 
the Women’s Parliament of Southern California. At the 
Boston installation Doctor Edward Everett Hale deliv- 
ered the sermon, a special service was arranged in honor 
of the unusual occasion, and the church was beautifully 
decorated with palms and flowers. 


Pope Leo XIII. has the old-school habit of taking 
snuff, and it is interesting to Americans to learn that &ll 
he uses goes to him from this country. It is made in 
Baltimore, from the finest Virginia and Kentucky tobacco, 
is flavored with attar of roses, and by the time the duties 
upon it have been -_ to the Italian government it is the 
highest-priced snuff in the world. 


One of the very few women in the world who paints 
anatomical charts is Miss Minnie Alleyne, of Chicago, « 
girl of only twenty, who learned her art four years ago 
trom a German, who taught her the secrets of his paints 
and dyes. She does her work upon parchment, and 
many prominent Chicago physicians rely upon her for 
their charts. She does not secure the necessary data for 
form and coloring in the dissecting-room, but depends 
principally upon pictures secured from doctors and from 
illustrations in books. These she enlarges in mathemati 
cal proportions, and then colors them. 


Mrs. Talcott, who died recently at her home near Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, was over one hundred and five years 
old, and belonged to a family noted for its longevity. Her 
own mother lived to be nearly one hundred, while her 
great-grandmother reached the age of one hundred and 
seven. For three generations the women of the family 
have lived to be centenarians. Mrs. Talcott retained her 
faculties until the last, ate what she wanted, took care of 
her own room, and attended to various small domestic 
duties. Her memory was unimpaired, and she was fond 
of telling how she had danced at a ball given in La- 
fayette’s honor. She remembered, too, the funeral of 
George Washington. 


Until a few days ago there stood in the heart of the 
Ramapo Mountains, in northern New Jersey, an inter- 
esting historical relic that dated back to Revolutionary 
days. It was a one story and attic log cabin, known to 
be at least one hundred and fifty years old, and there was 
a well-founded tradition that it was occupied for a night 
by General Washington and his staff when the Conti 
nental army was on its way across the mountains to 
Pompton, Morristown, and Springfield. Now fire bas 
swept away the old cabin a its associations, and it is 
not improbable that an attempt may be made to clear 
away the ruins and verify the report that beneath the hut 
there is a secret underground passage leading to an outlet 
in the mountain, and that by this there escaped from jus- 
tice outlaws, fugitive slaves, and criminals who sought 
refuge in these mountains during the war of the Revolu 
tion. That peculiar class of Jerseymen known as *‘ Jack- 
son Whites” are said to be the result of the affiliation of 
these outlaws, both black and white, with the Indians who 
once made these mountains their home. 


By special invitation from the Women’s Association of 
Greater Saratoga, the New York State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs and Societies will hold its summer meeting 
at Saratoga Springs on July 7 and 8. This Women's 
Association of Greater Saratoga is a unique organiza 
tion and a significant sign of modern feminine progress. 
Formed a year or so ago, it has already made some great 
strides forward, and now numbers nearly two thousand 
representatives. Its purpose is threefold—to perpetuate 
the renown of the famous summer resort, to maintain and 
extend the good reputation of the place, and to encourage 
and aid the spirit of progress and improvement in any 
way deemed expedient. 

The association's raison d'étre was the generally chaotic 
condition of affairs in Saratoga of late. This suggested 
to the gentler half of the citizenship that perhaps their in 
fluence, if organized and concentrated in a definite shape, 
might be beneficial in purifying the town of its obnoxious 
attributes, and in restoring it to its pristine glory, when 
its name was synonymous with the highest standards of 
summer fashionable life. 

Especially is the organization interested in the project 
of having the State Legislature free the valley of the Sar 
atoga Springs, an area of some ten miles, and make a 
national park of it, thus giving the public access to its 
health-giving waters. Parallel precedents have been es 
tablished in the national purchase of the Hot Springs of 
Arkansas, the Yellowstone and Yosemite parks, and the 
Niagara Falls with their reservation. In Europe all such 
springs are under governmental protection. It is also 
urged that an end be at once put to the boring of capital 
ists for gas and oil, as such action threatens to sap the 
medicinal fountains. 

The members are encouraged in their efforts by the 
thought that the final securing of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment was due to the labors of Mrs. Hale, for many years 
editor of the old Lady's Magazine, and her feminine col 
leagues. Then there was Miss Pamela Cunningham, who 
first thought of preserving asa national affair Mount Ver 
non, the home of Washington, and whose arduous work 
toward that end was finally crowned with success. Al 
ready the ladies of the association have accomplished a 
vast deal—they have inaugurated Woman’s day, the floral 
festival, courses of free lectures and annual literary fes 
tivities, and started the Saratoga Country Club end Golf 
Links. An important feature is the village-improvement 
department, whose object it is to aid the authorities in 
keeping the streets clean and in order. 

The association’s requirements in the way of eligibility 
and dues are original, for any woman in Saratoga Springs 
may join with an initiation fee of one dime, and annual 
dues the same. Its president is Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, 
and a vice-president Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, while 
it enrolls on its list most of the prominent ladies of the 
“queen of spas.” 








Youne Lapy’s Hat anp CoLLARETTE 


SUMMER HATS, BODICE, 
IND CLOAKS. 
——- midsummer hat for 


a young lady is of green 
straw A white tulle scarf is 
draped about the crown and rises 
in fluffy loops at the back. A 
wreath and tufts of pink anem- 
ones are added to the tulle. The 
collarette shown with this is of 
white f.uslin edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. The muslin is tuck- 
ed in clusters, with narrow inser- 
tions between, and is mounted on 
a ribbon collar-band with a bow 
of ribbon and lace at the back. 

A second hat, of pinkish-violet 
straw, has three puffs of white 
chiffon around it, separated by 
twistéd ribbons in shot violet and 
white. On the left side is a pair 
of white ostrich tips caught with 
aknotofribbon. Accompanying 
this hat is a becoming tour-de-cou 
made of plissé white tulle mount- 
ed in a thick ruche on a ribbon 
collar-band, interspersed with 
loops of lace insertion 

A picturesque shade hat has the 
crown of golden-yellow looped 
fancy straw and the brim of white 
chiffon shirred on wires A 
pleated frill of lace-edged chiffon 
is inside and outside the brim. At 
the back is a large bow. of yellow 
and white striped chiné-figured 
ribbon 

A simpler shade hat for rustic 
wear is a low-crowned sundown 
of light straw, with a ruffle of 
white lace around the edge, 
drooping beyond to shade the 
eyes, and headed by a straw cord. 
A puff of the lace is on top of the 
crown, with straw cord heading 
and loops 

The separate bodice illustrated 
is of white cashmere with bands 
of Oriental-looking Russian cross 
stitch embroidery in dull tones of 
red, blue, olive, and yellow. The 
body and the forearms of the 
sleeves are of embroidered stuff, 
and the sleeve puffs of plain cash- 
mere. A ribbon collar-band com- 
pletes the waist, the pattern of 
which was given under No. IL. in 
Jast week's pattern-sheet. 





Wuire Carrron SuHape Har. 
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The box-cloth tailor-made ulster is a travelling wrap, 
the expense of which preserves its exclusiveness and pre- 
vent its falling into too commonplace use. The model is 
of a very light livery shade, made close - fitting, with 
strapped seams and flap pockets, and studded with amber 
sheN buttons. The hat is a small conical toque of beige- 
colored straw, with wide blue and green shot ribbon ar- 
ranged in a twist across the front and flaring side loops at 
the back, with a small lace rosette in front of the loops. 

A long circular dust cloak is of tan gloria silk, witha 
short shoulder-cape covered with an appliqué of lace, and 
edged with a pleated silk frill that is carried in a jabot up 
the fronts. 


A PANACEA, 
A NEVER-FAILING panacea for trouble of every de 
scription is found in occupation, Whether it be 
agreeable or the reverse does not so very much matter, 
but it is idleness which is the greatest foe to happiness, 





TRAVELLING CLOAKS. 
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Rustic Beacu orn Ganpven Hart. 


and work, in the ultimate analy- 
sis, which is the most undoubted 
comforter and helper in times of 
depression and sorrow, Of a wo- 
man whose wealth and luxury 
were handicaps at a time of de- 
spairing loneliness and calamity, 
a sympathizing friend said with 
much truth, ‘‘If she had to go 
out as a laundress there would be 
pore for her, but she has nothing 

do €Xcept to sit still and bewail 
herself and lament -the day she 
was born.” 

Hard work of brain or of hands, 
work which taxes every power, is 
a real godsend to those who might 
else spend their time in profitless 
repining. When we must do some- 
thing or else go mad, it is a benefi- 
cent necessity which saves us from 
insanity and sets us at work. This 
does not detract from the other 
truth, that work in excess, without 
the relief of play or change of 
scene, acts with stupefying effect 
on the woman who grows discour- 
aged with the incessant round, like 
that of a horse in a tread-mill. 
Work must be a weapon in one’s 
hand—not a whip held over one’s 
head—to perform its best offices 
for one; and while even drudgery 
has its aspect of blessing, there isa 
side of unjust and unrewarded toil 
which cannot but be reprobated. 

There is a happy medium, a 
golden mean, in which one works 
strenuously and cheerfully, in 
which one, it may be, does task- 
work and plods sturdily against 
odds, but finds, day by day, that 
she is gaining control of circum- 
stances, and feeling herself superi- 
or to adversity. In this case she 
may say from the heart, blessed be 
drudgery! 

Loneliness, bitterness, ennui, 
grief, yield to this medicine of 
daily occupation. Try it in lieu of 
other remedies; try it in the plea 
sant shape of work for a friend, 
for a child, for the poor, if you 
have no need to engage in it for 
yourself. 

The various organizations in 
which women are prominent af- 
ford opportunity for all who wish 
to work in an altruistic spirit. 
There is plenty of work to be done 
by the women who set their hands 
to benevolent enterprises, and they 
undertake it in -a generous, un- 
grudging, and often heroic man- 
ner. And while they are pouring 
themselves out in a spirit of Christ- 
like love for the aid and uplifting 
of those who are in want, they re- 
ceive in their own experience a 
rich blessing. Unselfish altruistic 
work is a panacea worth more than 
gold, and it cures a thousand ills, 
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ADELAIDE DE BOURBON. 


From THE Parntina By MADAME Vicke Lesprun.—[Sre Pace 567.) 








THI UMMER WARDROBE 

N our variable climate the summer ward 

robe must be supplied with garments | 
both thick and thin to meet emergencies 


One day it is so warm that you are melting | 


ind_dissolving in perspiration; the 
shivering temperature suggests that the 
wind has blown across icebergs, and makes 
1 fire on the hearth more than welcome. 
Unless one changes under-clothing with the 
changing record of the thermometer, it is 
wise to have always at least a single warm 
wool gown or jacket, which is ready to one’s 
hand at need. For ordinary all-day wear a 
well-made skirt of water-proof serge or flan- 
nel, a cotton waist or a silk one, and a coat, 
to be worn or laid aside at will, constitutes 
an appropriate costume for most young wo 
men. The temptation in midsummer is to 
provide too many very thin and too few 
warm and thick dreases. A wool gown of 
light weight should be part of every lady's 
summer outfit 
Shawls and wraps are usually disdained 
girls, who consider them fit only for their 
But a soft white shawl to wrap over 
i thin evening toilette—on the veranda, or in 
the drawing-room when the windows are 
open, and the evening breeze sweeps in fra 
grant with flower scents or sult with the sea, 

is not a thing Still, if a girl 
such an accessory to her toilette in 
appropriate, let her do without it. It is cer 
tainly elegant and suitable in the appoint 
ments of mothers and grandmothers, and the 
girl may not monopolize all the beautiful 
things for herself 

The summer wardrobe is incomplete with 
out a light rain-cloak, easily rolled up and 
carried, and ready for the sudden shower: 
shoes of different weights—the substantial 


by 


elders 


to le despise a 


considers 


russet with broad sensible soles, as well as 
the daintier tie and the fairylike slipper— 
must be provided for the separate occasions 


when the feet must be well shod, It is still 
true that the well dressed woman is known 
by her shoes and her gloves, though less than 
formerly is attention to these matters a dis- 
tinction, since most of us care intelligently 
for such details of the costume 

The summer wardrobe requires more 
thought and planning than the winter one, 
becayse it must be kept fresh and dainty at 
ill hazards Ribbons must renewed, 
rumpled skirts must be ironed, gowns must 
have an aix of hewness. The light materials 
for dressy functions will give the 
a dowdy look unless they are con- 
stantly eared for, kept free from dust, and 
preserved from crease and stain. 


be 


in vorue 
wearer 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


wer fifty years by millions of 
* for their children while teething, with perfect 
It mothe the child, softens the guma, allays 

, Cires wind lic, and ie the hest remedy for 
Sold by druggists In every part of the 
‘Tweuty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 
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meth 


mine 


heen need for 
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world 


YOUNG MOTHERS 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a 
supply of Gall Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for nureing babies as well as for genernl cooking. It 
has stood the test for 30 years, and its value is recog- 
nized.—{Adr 


Soreaion to Vaseline and Cacumbers, Créme Simon, 


marvellous for the complexion and light cutanevous 

affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J 

Simon, 18 RoeGrange Bateliére, Parie; Panx & Tirorn, 

New York. Druggists, Perfamers, Fancy-gouds stores. 
{Ade.) 


sve strong alkalies, and ruin 
The purest soap obtainable is the best and 

Electric Soap has been ac- 
years to he the purest of ail. 
(Ade 


W asuine 
clothea 


powders 


cheapest Dobbine's 
knewledged for 31 
Try it right away 
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Che public is wise in values. It judges 
merit shrewdly Bicycles of unknown 


worth will not sell at $100—the Colum 


bia price We might just as well offer 
Hartford bos yeles at $100, instead of 
$70, $65, $50, and $45 Vet the 


*5(C) Hartford 


bicycle than many of the ma- 
chines listing at $100. One hundred 
dollars is the right price for the un- 
equalled, unapproached COLUM BIA. 
Fifty dollars is less than the right price 
for Pattern 3 or 4 Hartford. Our prices 
are the same to all. You know what 
you are buying. 


is a better 


Visit the nearest Columbia agent or 
send two 2-cent stamps for Catalogne. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 
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Everybody 
Knows 


that carelessness, chemicals and 
common soaps make combina- 
tion in the laundry which is 
— fatal to shirts, collars, 
cuffs and other linen, and more 


people are finding out every 
day that by the modern meth- 
ods of washing clothes, the sun- 
light methods, and 


Sunlight 
Soap 


the clothes not only receive no 
injury in the wash, but are ac- 
tually preserved, as the dirt 
which would produce wear and 
decay is taken out without rub- 
bing, without boiling, without 
chemical action. 

Serie se 
low Bo, Led 


& Harrison Sts., New York. 








BEST&CO)........... 


Cambric Short 


Dress for the nursery— 
tucked yoke front and 

back alike—neck and 
sleeves trimmed with em- 
broidery—full skirt finished 
with deep hem and tucks 
above—good material— 
neatly made 


Sizes, 6 mos. to 2 yrs., 48¢. 





From our Catalogue—so full of 
illustrations of 


The Best Way to Clothe Children 


of all ages, that it almost takes the place of a 
visit to our store—for 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y.3 


* 
* 
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Haviland China 


It is important to 


informed that the only ware 


buyers that they should be 


that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &C° 
“Ranc’ 
On White China. 








golands 


Rae's Lucca Oil 


and wide repute. 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. : 
Guaranteed 


Established 1836. 


Limoges * Co 


On Decorated ed China. 








The Perfection of Olive Oil 
SET 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 
some of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
A trial will convince 


Absolutely Pure by 
S. RAE & CO., ; 
Leghorn, Italy. 
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~“Allcock’s 


is the poor man’s friend. It is cheap in price, fully within his means; 
more than that, it does its work without compelling him to be idle. 
Look out for imitations. Ask for and insist upon having Allcock’s. 
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Porous 
Plaster 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“BOUND IN 


Diana’s Livery. A Novel. By 
Eva Witper McGuasson. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Full of interest and pathos.—Odserver,N.Y. 
A story far above the usual average. 
So strong and lifelike are many of the 
characters drawn that the author's disclaimer 
that they are in any way portraits seemed 
to be necessary. —CAristian at Work, N.Y. 


CLIFFORD CARLETON. 


It is in the delineation of ‘‘ character” 





Ministers of Grace. By Eva Witper McGLasson. 
Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


SHALLOWS” 


An Earthly Paragon. A Novel. 
By Eva Witper McG.asson. Il- 
lustrated by F.V. Du Monp. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Her hand is vivid in her sketches of 

scenery, in her grasp of a situation, in the 


power to tell in a few swift strokes what 
she has seen and felt.— Hartford Courant. 


Illustrated by 





that the story excels. Each of the half-dozen 


personages is drawn with clear insight and expression... . / All these really live in the 
brief pages of this chronicle of emotions.—Boston Traveller. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Duxbak 


Rainproof 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


Stands wear and water without 
changing color. Ought to be on 
all sea-side and traveling gowns. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy," a new book 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25c., postage paid. 


5. H. & M. Co., P. O. Bax 699, N. VY. City. 





: lathe malin well known 


Pride ‘of the West. 


For sale by all leading retailers. 
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CY CLES are a standard 


RE | INGT 0 N of excellence. Free Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 


N rof. . HUBERT’S 


MALViNA CREAM 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 
an, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remev- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50c.Use | 


MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP | ’ 
25 Cents a Cake. | ToL LEDO, 0 > 
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“compact oot 
i WEDDIN NG see a visiTiNG ° 
‘SINVITATIONS * 


ary or . 
Engraved. 

Fine Stationery, Dies, and Stamping. 

Write for samples and prices. 

JOHN P. MORTON & COMPANY, L 





KY. 
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A fine complexion is too rare 

To run the risk of losing ; 
WA But everyone who takes good care 
Wits) (All other kinds refusing) 
uli » Be To get pure Ivory, grows more fair 
Bo | . bi ; ; With every day of using. 
' ar A Be 





















No matter how pretty or costly, may 
be entirely ruined by the use of 
inferior dress shields.:::::::: 


CANFIELD 5: 
¢ DRESS SHIELDS ¢ 


: 
are reliably waterproof, and are 
guaranteed to protect the waist from 
damage by perspiration. You may 
be offered the “just as good’’ 
shields. Don't take them. Insist 
on having CaNnrigLp Dress Suie.ps. 

hes 

6@ 


For Sale Everywhere. 
ee Rubber Co., 73 Warren St. | 
Cee New York OOS 


pt eee ae he oe SS a ORGS ee (° er K: 
OTT IR SRE COPOTE IY E — ~ |\Lonbdta ile 9 


AMAT some | America’s Favorite. FASHIONABLE FOULARDS. 


| Importations hy latest steamers 
Rig t= "or “TITES 


CANVAS GRENADINES, MOHAIRS. 
Y 
Lede TLE) 


a KS 19th ot. 


No. 75 Hartford Single Tubes—the stand- NEW YORK. 
ard racing tires, the kind Bald rode in 1895, Sa 
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Reader: Have you seen the 


* Franklinx 


It is a Collection which no one who 
loves music should fail to own; it 
should find a place in every home. 
Never before, it may truthfully be said, 
has a song book been published at 
once so cheap, so good, and so com- 
plete.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 


wu give the wearer suteneaion on | BE) ae SSQUMUAIS 





Hold their place in the front rank of 
the publications to which they belong.— 


Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 1896 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4.00 A YEAR 
WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR 
BAZAR, $4.00 A YEAR 
ROUND TABLE, $2.00 A YEAR 


a 


WN 
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FOR PLEASURE 
No. 80 Hartford Single- Tubes—the stand - 
ard fast road tires, delightful, buoyant, 
comfortable. 
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Sparkling with life 
rich with delicious flavor, 
HIRES Rootbeer stands 
first as nature’s purest and 
most refreshing drink. 
Best by any test. 


U7, FOR SECURITY 

Yj No. 77 Hartford Single- Tubes—the stand- 
ard tires for those who are willing to sacti- 
fice a little apeee for greater security from 
puncture. he ideal tire for tandems. 


Y 
Y 


No. 70 Hartford Single- Tubes—the stand- 
ard tires for rocky, hilly country. 








the time. If not for sale at your deal- 


Tue Hantrorp Russer Works Co, 
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Uy er’s, send us $1.00, and we will mail | This Song Collection is one of the 

. ute me y po notes. Hires ¢ . , Philadelphia g rm naa CONN. aid ZY you a pair postage paid. | most notable enterprises of the kind 

__ Bee padngy eaten sequins, Seid capone. mond 34 | BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Mfrs., attempted by any publisher. The brief 
—— DN 85 Reouaré G.. New York. sketches and histories of the leading 





JELLIES: sad feu or ‘and | C? oe ¥ productions in the work add greatly to 


easily made with - the value of the series.—-7voy Jimes. 
ce Brighton Fruit Press PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES | ° 

Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odoriess. Durable and Stylish. Sollection ? 
They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy, Brown, 


| 
Three Sizes—Two, Four, and Ten Quart. | 
$2, $4.50, $8—Tinned all over. Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black. For sale at the leading D Everyw. 
’ H g Dry-Goods Houses throughout the U nited States, ° 
and in New York C ity by James McCreery & Co., and others. rf Sold here, Fries, 29 cose; Cath, 


Write to the Manufacturers, $1.00. Full contents, with 5 men 
A 00. . 
LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON Co. Co) rte ps cage to the word “ Cravenette’’ the genuine have the manufactuvers’ name (B. Priestley & mailed, without cost, on application to 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. | Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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A DUBIOUS 


Suil Pus o1aees or ‘92 aT OOLLEGE 

Mr. ¢ ck “Yate on Hanvanp?” 

Sui VAassat 

THE HAPPY MAN 
I seven in my span of life 1 I bave lived some 
llave seen real happy man, who had no 
thought of tears, 

Who i” each night as soundly as a tired Jittl 


W hose ‘disposit jon always was the acme of the m 


He was not one, as you might think, who had great 





stores of gold, 

Whose treasures by the m me or by acreage were 
tok 

He was not one who married well, who'd won a 


lovely wife 


Though these, indeed, I st admit help on tl apPy 
life 

Nor was he one who sailed the seas where one « 
find eweet rest, 

Cessation from a abor, and of air the very best 

He had no steamer-yaclit in which to crom the 
breezy seas, 

In which to seek out any clime t ght his spirit 


picase 


® 


In tl 
in the 








ye mort she was tol 


back yar 


| to sweep the flags, out 





Aud 
that night. 


VOTED UNANIMOUBLY 


a cracker pudding was ordered for dinner 














DISTINCTION, 


FOR ME AS TUK MOST POPULAR MAN,” 


He wae not even one who jeyed in freedom from all 
vice 

Though I must 
call nice. 

Twas not 
him, 

Nor was it that his nature 
whim 


suy his character was all that men 


that was all in all to 


au easy conscience 


was devoid of crank and 


But he was one who 
g that the 
could be; 
W ho minded his own 
guile and tricks, 
And in a Presidential year cared naught for politics; 


went his way in calm serenity, 
things that were were best that 


business, and was free from 


Who thought that all men, as he'd done, did e’er the 
best they knew; 
Who'd toleration e’en for Kidd and his piratic 


Aud when woe lowered o'< 
loomed in sight 
Remeinbered thet the ger 


r bis house, and trouble 


ial eup comes after blackest 





HE WANTED ADVICE 
ppore you had bought a tandem bicycle,” said 

T Biiewkent to Wilberforce. 

“By a great stretch of the imagination I am sup- 
posing it.” 

“Then suppose your girl got ee nothing, 
and wouldn't go out riding with you?” 

“Go on.” 

“ Would you trade that tandem fora pie Btagete ?” 


“Not much,I wouldn't. I'd get a 
“ Thanks, dear fellow. I knew that I pod) ae 
upon you for good advice. I'll do it 


*That ll make her jealous, you see, and then she'll 
ws ant to make u 
“Yes; but then what will I do with the new girl?” 

- Why, after you have taught her to ride, introduce 
her to me, and I will bay a tandem.” 

ee 

* Please, sir,” enid the tramp, as he came along to 
where the farmer was blowin’ ap stumps with dyna- 
mite, “are you willin’ to give an unfortunit man a 
show ?” 

** No, sir—no, sir—go on with you !" shouted Uncle 
Josh in reply. . 
“ Are you not willin’ 

to—?” 

“No, sir—no, sir! 
One of your sort of fel- 
ters com along here 
the other da spd went 
ed to be blowed up 
with a stump, and it 
took me three hours to 
dig a grave and bury 
his mangled karcass. 
I try to be nayburly 
and all that, but 1—” 

“ What I wanted was 
cold vittles,” put in the 
tramp. 

“Oh! I see! Waal 
go to the house and 
tell the old woman to 
fill you up. I thought 
you wanted to be blow- 
ed up with this stump, 
and I'm durned if any- 
body works that trick 
on me agin! Jest cold 
vittles, eh ? * That's a 
different thing.” 

ns 

“ What sort of a na- 
tion is this 7” demand- 
ed the Fourth of July 
orator. 

Just then his voice 
was drowned by a deaf- 
ening explosion of 
cannon -crackers, and 
somebody in the front 
of the crowd replied : 

“It seems to be a de- 
tonation.” 

————— 

“Oh, mamma,” cried 
littie Frances, “there 
are two new dear little 
kittens in a box down 
in the laundry with the 
old cat.” 

** Are there, dear ?” 

“Yes, mamma, and 
this year’s style of kit- 
tens is black trimmed 
with white.” 

—_——————. 

“Fed the cattle yit, = 
Mary?” asked the ‘ 
farmer. 

“ Most on ‘em,” re- 
pies Mary. “Your 
weakfast ‘ll be realy 
iu about five minutes.” 


” 





“Ip YWAS RGONOMY TO LaY IN A SULTOOK OF GANES Now, 
BURNIN’ DK GANE-PIELDS VWiLt 


SAVING THE DAY. 


“ Generaless,” snid the lidy aide-de-camp,as she 
scorched up to headquarters on her wheel, “the 
enemy i about to charge upon ne in force, the Ama- 
zonian bicycle corps in the Jead.” 

“Deploy our picked wheelwomen to the right in- 
ar aif see Lhat every woman wears her new hel- 


m The order was obeyed without delay, andthe enemy's 
Amazonian corps to a woman turned their heads to in- 
spect the helmets of the deployers. In leas than half 
a minute the Amazonians’ wheels were in inextricable 
confusion, and their riders were struggling on the 
ground. Then came the onset of the other side, and 
the attacking force was annihilated. 

Thus was the strategy of the Generaless successful 
and her victory complete. 


+ ~~ 


“It's a curions thing,” said Mr. Weakness, “ but it 
is nevertheless a fact, that the sons of great men never 
amount to a hill of beans.” 

“Well, I'm glad to hear it,” said Johnnie. 
hope for me.”’ 


“ There’s 


AN BOONOMY. 


De Cupane 
MAKE DER PRICES GO Ur 














HARD TIMES. 


“Where are you going to take your family 
thi *# summer, Hicks 7 
*To Coney Island.” 
“What! For the summer ?” 
“No; for a day 


_——_.>—___ 


“Do you know, my dear,” said Mr. Cameo 
to his wife, “that a floating ship we 4 
actly the same as the water it displaces 7?” 

“No; does it?” replied Mra. Cumso. 

“ Yes. That is one of the fuudame wtal prin- 
ciples of navigation.” 

* But, John, there is one thing about it that 
I don't understand.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ How do the ship-builders know how much 
water the ship will displace, so as to tell how 
heavy to make the ship 7” 





——-~- — 


“I'm sure I don't know,” cried 
pop—“I really don't 


old Severe- 
know what to do with 
you, Henry. Is there anything good in you ?” 
think #o, dad,” replied Henry. “I've 
just eaten a plece of mince pie.” 
—— 
Fat Lapy. “I'm sury wised to see 
mon like you begging 


Ronust Beocan. “It takes a strong man, 
ma'am, to bold up persons like yourself.” 


a strong 








And, 
sireet, to be caret 


as ao many crackers were being fired unon the 
ul that the children did net go off. 


She was reminded that powdered sugar should be 


served with the berries; 

















the parlor and light them. 


THE NEW MAID. 


lu the evening she was told to take sume caudies to 





by firing the maid-of-all-wor! 


And later, the family celebrated the glorious Fourth 
k. 


————_>—__ _ 


broken 


~ 


“You have 
Algernon. 

“In what respect 7” quoth Mande 

“You swore you'd vever flirt again, and yet 
last night you flirted. 

“Indeed! And how about the promise you 
made and have broke n? 

“I? Never! 

“Yes, you did. You said if I flirted again 
you'd wever spe “ak to me, and here you are 
speaking.” And they agreed to call it even. 


your promise,” cried 


—_— —~—__ 

In spelling she was very poor; 
Her like was never seen ; 

And yet she type-wrote on for me, 
For J blamed the machine, 


a 





“Pop,” enid Willie, “* what's a gold-bng ?” 

“That, my son, is what they call the men 
who want gold money.” 

* And I suppose a silver-bug is a man who 
wants silver money ?" 

“That's it exactly.” 

“ Well, say, pop—I'm only a little feller, and 
I'm satisfied with being a nickel-bug. Gimme 
one, will yer?” 

“T hear you belong to a literary society, 
Miss Wilkes.” 

“Yes, We were discussing 
posthumous novel last Tuesday.” 

“Really? And what did you decide ?” 

“That it was better than anything he ever 
did when he was alive. We hope he'll keep 
on.” 


Bumbleton's 


————_>—__— 





“Why did 
French maid ?” 
* Ineivility.” 


Mrs. Hawkins discharge her 


“What? Why, she struck me as the acme 
of civility.” 
“Me too, but I believe she couldn’t under- 


stand Mrs. Hawkins’s French.’ 
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x . — penie aire - i ESAS Sees he eee teh a AS 
AWAITING PRESENTATION AT RES ESS se ee euveay sans cooeeeeter snr ae 
pont - oonanat a = “ey MRP Ree eee as nae che SADE RREE ORS » 
THE QUEEN'S DRAWING ROOM. Sat A Bee 

See illustration on double page. i miss 
} > * orn" w+ he 
qous tedious half-6ffts have to be passed ia Symphony eles 
by the débutante at the court of Queen Sims Od wells 
Victoria while waiting for the great moment aie in or slos 
’ when the signal is given her to proceed to wen) is exemplified in Mouson’s Six 
the Presence-Chamber and render her obei- man Perfumes. J.G.Mouson & tm 
1 S ‘ b mre oe She } le ceed wats . 5. »\u. ous¢ Gitte 
sance to the sovereign. She has, however, male Co.. Paris, London, Frank- age 
one unfailing resource: she has plenty of Bottle of CUTICURA RESOL- te fort, have been established St 
opportunity to gaze upon her fair self, and oie for nearly acentury. Ahun- Hae 
to be sure that her ostrich feathers are put VENT, greatest of humor cures, ake dred y ig long time moins 
r 8 e oya wel ¢ wera 
fer traight, and keep —_ plac thin yal is often sufficient to complete ‘8% to maintain a reputation in Si 
. eathers ought to do, and that nothing is ate Paris, the home of dainty $s 
amiss with her toilette or her train. By a a permanent cure of the most ote perfumes yet such is the qual- Hse 
charming arrangement most of the doorways Mn ity of the Meusen produc: sae 
are lined with mirrors, which not only serve torturing and disfiguring of wan tions that they are daily row. viet 
the useful purposes above indicated, oat skin, scalp, and blood humors bone ing in aver and con or new vege 
make the scene more dazzling by multiply- : , P, . shin fields ie etree vans ot onl 
ing the groups of fine dresses and gorgeous Speepy Cure TREATMENT POR ALL SKIN AND mst. Bouquet Smee Syiva i 
uniforms. The favored few who have the BLoop Humors. — Warm baths with Cuticurs ise ond Viol the lannériale 1 > the ira 
entrée have plenty of room; they can walk — Eh aye pny A phe “oes latest io easier 
. . . , ’ ( we « ot. wre, 
about, ee _ all, -_ — = gossi — Absolutely Pure. CuTicura RESOLVENT, greatest of humor cures. ete = e woes 
contemplate the portraits of kings and he- A ceesniaimens tani and Wines a0 ot mh | 4€ you wish to try them eet 
= h Price, . walt you wish ry the + 
i _ eo — the =— The oe of oe strength. — Latest United States Giniseument Soar, ae. é esouver, se. anda $1. : 7 pst | ~-4 a cannot = 
the ladies, however, have to content them- Report. amp Cusy, Conr., Sole Point cane bel cnet Gas ne 
ae , : How to Cure Every Humor, Sele nts and we will forward me 
selves with closer quarters and uncomforta- ~ nn Bakinc Powpgsr Co, New York. ls a mae a : fel) a small sample. ir ® nace 
| ble benches. It is perhaps too much to say _—% ert Sao 
that they are packed like sheep in a pen,and % J.G. MOUSON & CO., % 
| nowadays there are no such scenes as those | le Kis 
that Punch used to depict of a kind of steeple- i He London, Paris, Frankfort. a 
chase over lines of benches, of ladies,all striv- i: Mm N. Y. Agency, 18-24 Washington Place. 
ing fora front place. The presentation itself é re PERE OR ETE ae ae 
j Mr. Charles Dana Gibson illustrated in a late aa Bee LES. PSE SERS S Se fee SES 
number of the Bazar, and now gives us this 
scene in the waiting-room, One cynical old MARIANI WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 
lady, a grande dame de par le monde, affirms 
| that the expression on the countenances of 
the fair aspirants for presentation is one of “VIN MARIANI SUSTAINS VITALITY AND RESTORES STRENGTH QUICKER THAN 
melancholy, and that when the ceremony is Ns 
over it is difficult to recognize in the beam- ANY OTHER TONIC. ; 
ing faces of those who leave the Presence JULIET CORSON. | | 
the sad faces that were seen approaching it. 
| They now can look forward to the prospect 
of an invitation to a court ball. Not that it Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, | 
is a ball in the common sense of the word, | Pans: 41 na Hawmsne. 52 w, 16th ST.,NEW YORK. Indorsementsand Autographs of Celebrities. | 
but a great state function, in which dancing —. a 4 Mi: ate n. 
is hardly attempted, except by the royal cir- 
cle and its members. The magnificent ball- | 
room is soon filled, and the guests overflow a,’ e Wortd’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 
into long suites of stately rooms, where there ®Q A Shield 
is ample opportunity for a t@te-A-téte. One and a protection against . 
figure in the brilliant crowd of uniforms and ad h 
rich attire always attracts attention; it is the cold SBS Caagerons Gana ‘ 
officer of the guard on duty, and who, being tion isa cupof beef tea made with 
on duty, must wear his huge bear-skin all the 
evening. Every one, too, is struck with the Liebig COMPANY’S Is Pure and unsweetene 
contrast between the stars and crosses and . 
medals displayed by most of the men, and Extr t f B f d b ta d by 
the plain black dress suit of the Ambassador ac 0 ec al Call C re ine 
of the United States— visions of all these ' th k | { h 
glories, and of the royal supper table, with p Refreshing Cc wea es S omac or 
its gold buffet and with its celebrated hock- coe, & Nourishing A saf il di { d 
cup—a specialty of royal hospitality much | ae: Satisfying \ g Casi y 1ges ¢C 
to be commended. | ] | 
3 | FOOD for DYSPEPTICS!; | 
A STRIP OF GARDEN. Sold b ! 
4 y DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! ¢ 
' ' HAI aaah mitts pepe John Carle & Sons. New York. ¥ 
\ IDE gardens are not for dwellers in B iiac ating soaip “ mens 
crowded cities. But who that has gone f. Sg alae om Sead 

ae on a summer's day through Gloucester and VARA AAAS 

X- Salem and Marblehead has not rejoiced at SRARR RRA CEYLON PARRA AAA AY 
the rioting of the flowers in the door-yards Cha ° 5 

es basking in the sun? Sometimes an old dory, AND The British neellor of Exchequer Says: gs 
no longer seaworthy is converted into a * Now I come to the head of tea That shows a net revenue of %, 

, : £3,745,000—£158,000 o that of 1894-95 d £1 20,000 over the est 
vat i great ay holder, ae vies clamber over IN DIA ceeten. 1 thinks Gill be aniisfextery to Gs Camatites to mow that 
ils sides, geraniums augh from its prow, | this means an increase of consumption of 10,000,000 pounds of tea. 
. . : ° ; Here, I have to s sometl to those who desire to omote 
ch heliotropes and nasturtiums heap its grace E-] T E A Ss. eatin be fr the limits ~ 3 one —~y Gar toate S te: . aie: +S 
Ww ful length. Pails and kegs and buckets are Gonetores from + — oe gs and Ceylon. In 1875 more than 122, 
- mad : iio Sal . CAAA S Bk kk 000,000 Ibs. c: ‘om € 1895 about 31,500,000 Ibs. came m 
conve rted into pots for lilies and Toses, cen- that country. ~ g~ 1878, 23 3.330, 000 ies Geet eee India and ¢ or ~ Ss Van Ca ‘s Boston Baked 
tury plants and the night-blooming cereus 1895, 190,500,000 Ibs. came from those place The qeerequer may complain a littl, BECAUSE £ k B 
. hobnob with sturdy lilacs and gay plebeian IT 1S WELL KNOWN THAT A BOUND OF SAT A are ee tee oak KR THAN A ¢& Pork and Beans 

re- , i, gay P POUND OF CHINA TEA: AND. THEREFORE, IAT A CUP OF TEA MADE WITH 11 g Pecpeent. with tomate 

.~ ragged sailors. Lady's-slippers, ribbon-grass, PAYS LESS DUTY THAN A CUP OF TEA MADE WITH CHINA 4 aun tear unin, ot 

‘ve four -o’clocks, and the prince’s- feather are The recent increase in the uinsaaita of India and Ceylon teas in ay SONS aisgreater & atgite het or ontt. tal 
crowded into the strip of garden which is than it has been in England in recent years, pro rata, viz., 72 per cent. increase in 1895 # on nda 
all of the soil that the householder holds in over the previous year, and bids fair to eclipse the English record. & Send 6c for sample can. 

oie fee, and the homely loveliness of the old- FAR-SEEING TRADERS ARE PROVIDING FOR THIS CONTINGENCY. VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 

4 (Continued on page 580.) Indianapolis, Ind 
\ , Ind, 
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— - 2 LWAUKEE MALT IS FAMOUS] ’ bd 
led ; PABST HAS MADE IT SO Don’t Wear Dirty Shoes. 

. q HAUTHAWAY’S 

*: WAITER B ©@ Russet and Patent-Leather Polish 

we ALTER BAKER & (2 Lro. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


ts BREAKFAST COCOA 


FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SHOES. 
It is the Best. 


Absolutely harmless, 
permanent, easily ap- 
a. plied, and saves shoes 
A from cracking. Recom- 
mended by users and 
sold by dealers every- 

where, or by mail for 
Wu 














15 Cents per box. 
«) C. L. HAUTHAWAY 
‘ x 2 & SONS, 
r: > Oo 346 Co as St., 
Dio a oO Boston, Mass. 
> T Manufacturers of all kinds of Shoe Polish. Estdblished ise. 
who rr m MINUM 
= 2 . THE CYCLIST’S NECESSITY The ae AS ALU 
and > 5 —CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, a HAIRPIN * 
5 > SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, INSECT 
A r BITES AND ALL PAIN. 
iety, ia) * 
ton's < USED NV 
INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. + geo Tnat anpf 
ever 














- , 
F Finished in white and black ; different sizes 
keep SE GENUINE IN OUR and weights. Will not split, warp or break 
A Ww BOTTLES, BUFF WRAP- as most all hairpins do. 
aici LWAYS ASK FOR WALTER BAKER & Co's PERS. POND'S EXTRACT “They hold securely and cannot slip; 
BREAKFAST COCOA. CO., 76 FIFTH AVENUE They ne'r let go, as they have the grip.” 
a ™ . Superior to all others. If dealer hasn't them, 
acme “ADE aT DoRcHESTER, MASS, NEW YORK. } * don’t take any other, but send five 2c.stamps 











7 ee ee 


IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. for sample. ss . 
ater. on cveer Con. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. j CONSOLIDATED SAFETY-PIN CO., 
= Sent by mail for 50 cts. 2 Box H, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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fashioned flowers confers refinement and dis 


tinction wherever they are found 

If one can have but a strip of garden, and 
that strip be a back yard in the town, let not 
one’s soul'‘ve dismayed nor one’s hand waver 
in discouragement Morning - glories need 


only be planted to grow and flourish with 
fairylike speed and splendor. Their green 
leaves, heart-shaped and generous, overlap 
the roug! and weave an emerald 
screen of rare and delightful privacy. Their 
trumpet-shaped blossoms, veined in rainbow 
hues, white or blue or crimson petalled, un 
roll in every awakening morning, and from 
their silken throats it would almost seem as 
if they who listened could hear strains of 
elfin music blowing 


eat fence 


Plant rose-bushes in your garden strip, and 


then remembering that roses love a rich soii 


do not starve them, but in the proper times | 


roots with the nutri 
ind cut away the super 
fluous wood from the branching twigs and 
stems 

The strip of garden should yield you flow 
ers for the button-hole, the breakfast table, 
and the invalid’s room. Verbenas, petunias 
pansies, mignonette, rose geranium—small, 
sweet-smelling things which endear them 
selves to you by their looks and their loving 
odors—should be there, and always a quan 
tity of carnations, spicy aud hardy, and last 
ing ] me when ¢ ulled 

Where there are children, each should 
have his bit of ground where he can plaut 
what he chooses, and from which he can 
pick as he likes flowers for all his friends 
Sweet-peas are surpassingly affluent in 
bloom, and to a child's fancy resemble 
winged creatures—tiny butterflies or hum 
ming-birds, and the smal! hand is conscious 
of a great pleasure when it carries 
of these love ly things to cheer and please a 


friend 


and seasons feed the 
ment they crave 


| 
a bunch 


For those who spend their summers away | 


from home vow autumn flowers have a beck 
oning insist Planted in the spring or 
the early summer, the chrysanthemum will 
give your garden strip its glory of bloom 
through « risp October and sharp November 
days, even as under the snows the bulbs 
asleep will stir at the first call of the spring, 
laughing out in April with crocus blooms 
and j ynquils and hya¢ inths galore 
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To Europe and Return. 
A REMARKABLE VOYAGE. 


Something Never Before 


June 21st, 1806, for Europe. 
the purpose. 


A half-tone | 
and mention this publication 
other well-known prep arations. 


Attempted with so Small a Boat. 


The ** SOZODONT,”’ Captain Charisen and brother, sailed from New York 
She is a tpwenty~-foot open boat, built expressly for 
Prominent seaports in northern Europe will be visited, and in the 
summer of 1807 the *« SOZODONT”’ will return to New York. 


ture of this boat and a sample of Sozodont by mail, provided you send five cents for postage 
Address HALL & RUCKEL, New York, Proprietors of Sozodont and 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





Palmer Pneumatic Tire Ce Co., = Chicago, Ill. 
Facts About Pneumatic Tires mailed on request. 


Sont FD) ISAACTHOMPSON) Maia 


Tnsist o “ome @biting 


furnished to you, when you ask for the best and most fashionable 


. . | 
writing - paper. : : 
Sold by all fashionable stationers ; your choice of 500 different styles 
Wedding Etiquette" mailed for a stamp 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AVID T. HARADEN, 85 years of age, is now 
actively employed as librarian in the factory of 
Cuickerinc & Sons, of Boston, manufacturers of . . . 


HICKER TS 


He entered their employ at 14 years of age and 
worked on the First Piano made by this oldest 
establishment of its kind in America. 

During all these years he has seen the practical de 


. velopment of a piano that has reached the Highest 


Reputation both in the Piano Maker's Art and 
also among the Greatest Musicians of this age. 

This remarkable experience is a strong testimonial 
for this celebrated piano and its manufacturers. 


Catalogue sent Free. TOL Tremont ®t., Boston. 








A Miniature 
Vesuvius « 


inside your head You know how 
s Insomma 
s; Wright's 










Paragon ‘it ue adec he 
certain as the sunrise. N ntift 

ful than the amount of positive relief 
small wafer. De wh goes the wafer—awa 
ache—up go your spirits. That's the 
bua of Paragon Headache Rew ay postpaic 
af 26 cts. in stamps, or sample free if y 
address. All druggists 

Agents Wanted in every CHAS.WRIGHT & CO. 
county in the U.S Man'f’g Chemists 


POV FFF erry, MCN 


hh he he he htt blll 








NEW YORK 
_Metyehe. Philadelphia. Chicago 
ARPER’ Ss CATALOGU 
thoroughly revised, classified, and 


indexed, will be sent by mai | to any 
address on receipt often cents 


—the food drink. 


It isa 
ages—puts the body in sound, vigorous condition— 





The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


Bottsed at 
Buda Pest, 


SPEEDY, SURE, AND GENTLE. 





ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING 








isa wonderful ‘flesh producer. 
mothers and sufferers from wasting diseases. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
Prepared by 


Youth 


both derive great 
and immediate 
benefit from 


ANHEUSER-BUscy,. 







TRADE MARK. 


tonic and vitalizer for all 


Invaluable to nursing 


ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street. 








the Uj Hunyadi Springs, 
Hungary. 
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For mpetonee sake, tuck those shoes under your 


r+ Brown's French Dressing 


For Ladies and Children’s Siwes 












